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A STORY OF GOETHE. 


NE of the many sides of Goethe’s char- 

QC) acter is revealed in a story told by 

Lavater, which appears in ‘‘The Youth 

of Goethe,’’ by Mr. P. Hume Brown. There 

was a social gathering one evening in the home 

of a pious merehant of Elberfeld in honor of 
Lavater, who was the merchant’s guest. 


The company consisted of persons of the 
pietist persuasion, who were as remarkable for 
their appearance as for their opinions, and the 
artist who accompanied Lavater on his travels 
busily sketched their heads throughout the 
evening. Goethe was in his wildest mood, 
dancing round the table in a manner familiar 
to those who knew him, but which led strangers 
present to doubt his sanity. Among the guests 
was one Hasenkamp, a pietistic Illuminist, who 
suddenly, when the company was in full flow 
of amicable conversation, turned to Goethe, 
and asked him if he were Herr Goethe, the 
author of ‘‘Werther.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ was the answer. 

‘*Then I feel bound in my conscience to 
express to you my abhorrence of that infamous 
book. Be it God’s will to amend your per- 
verted heart !’’ 

The company did not know what to expect 
next, when Goethe quietly replied, ‘‘I quite 
understand that from your point of view you 
cannot judge otherwise, and I honor you for 

your candor in thus taking me to task. Pray 
or me!’’ 

* & 


DOCTOR HALE AND THE TWINS. 


N her story of the life of Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Mrs. Higginson tells us that 
Colonel Higginson had been more or less 
ussociated in Worcester with Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, who for a time was the only 
clergyman in that city who was willing to 
exchange with the pastor of the Free Church. 


‘*T had such an amusing glimpse, ’’ he wrote, 
‘tof Edward Hale and his numerous offspring. 
[ was at the Redwood Library in Newport, 
and heard the tramp of many wag ny sup- 
posed it an excursion party; then his cheery 
voice. . They had stopped on their way 
from Block Island to the Narragansett ion, 
where they live. I showed them a few things, 
and presently they streamed outagain. Going 
toward the door, I met the elder girl returning, 
and looking for something, as if ms had 
dropped a glove or a handkerchief. I said, 
‘Are you ~ for anything?’ and she said, 
smiling ~ y, ‘For a pair of twins.’ It was 
even so. Hale, counting up his party on the 
sidewalk, missed nothing but a pair of twins, 
and sent her back to find them in some corner ; 


which being done, they proceeded to the | 


steamboat. ’’ 


® 


AN UNPLEASANT REMINDER. 


GOOD story of General Smuts, who is 
A one of the government officials respon- 

sible for the deportation of South African 
labor leaders, has appeared in a late number 
of Pearson’s Weekly. 


During his last visit to England he was pres- 
ent at a reception, and in the course of the 
evening he found himself next to a rather high 
and mighty young‘officer. 

‘*Let me see,’’ remarked the latter, staring 
at General Smuts rather superciliously through 
his monocle, ‘‘ haven’t we—ah—met some- 
where ?’’ 

en. replied the general. 

‘* Thought so, ’’ remarked the officer ; adding, 
with a bored air, ‘‘One meets so many people! 
Let me see, where did we meet?’’ 

“In South Africa!’ retorted the general, 
curtly. ‘*You surrendered to me during the 
war. ’’ 

* & 


A MEATY THEME. 


HE public has always been more or less 
" intecested—aoualy more—in the habits, 

private opinions and peculiarities of its 
authors, especially when they are off duty. 
Yet these notables do not always converse on 
lofty themes, as is shown by some instances 
given by Laura Stedman in the Bookman. 


Bayard Taylor cites an eager listener stealing 
behind Washington Irving and Fitz-Greene 
Halleck at an evening party 
diseussing—shoe leather! ‘To which may be 
added the picture of that impressionable young 
woman who at a dinner, seated next to Lord 
Tennyson, waited for him to break forth in 
some ‘divine utterance—* ‘*The poet’s eye, ina 
fine frenzy rolling.’’ The pe courses passed 
in silence; then to the rapt young ears came 
the words, ‘*T like my beef in chunks; how 
do you like yours?’’ 


A MERITED REBUKE. 


ATTHEW Prior, the poet, like his friend 
M Bolingbroke, was very fond of the 
opera. One evening, says Mr. Francis 
Bickley in ‘The Life of Matthew Prior,’’ he 
was sitting next to one of those deplorable 
persons who cannot refrain from adding their 
own voices to that of the singer. 


Although Prior was growing more and more 
angry, he restrained himself for a long time. 
Presentl y, however, he began to rail with great 
vehemence against the performer, until his 
neighbor, in astonishment, ceased his private 
warbling’ and began to expostulate. The singer, 
he pointed out, was one of the most distin- 
guished on the French stage. 

‘*] know that,’’ answered Prior, , ‘but he 
sings so loud that I can’t hear you.’ 


to overhear them | 
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Books 


For 
Boys 


For | 
Girls 


BLUE BONNET IN 
BOSTON 


7 Caroline E. Jacobs and Lela H. Richards 
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" pal or or gi *—Boston Globe 
A capital st $30" ‘ 
THE FIDDLINC CIRL 
By Daisy Rhodes Campbell 
shine? beighe teal foe, and sparking o» te eo = 
NANCY AND THE COCCS 
TWINS 


By Marion Ames Taggart 
A.new volume in the Doctor's Little Girl Series. 





Fry i eemamas | erste ae 


ALMA’S JUNIOR YEAR 
By Louise M. Breitenbach 


Redd bcseated, $1.50. 
THE PIONEER BOYS OF 
THE MISSOURI 
By Harrison Adams 


A new volume in the Young Pioneer Series. 
"Vivid in style, — movement, full of dramatic 
situations, ve ot to perspective, story is a 
splendid one ah —W. — 


FROM CHEVRONS TO 
SHOULDER STRAPS 
By Florence Kimball Russel 


A new volume in the Boys’ Story of the Army Series. 

“*Singularly enough one of ~ | de 

for boys is written by a woman."’"—New York Su 
Illustrated. $/.50. 


THE CHRISTMAS 
PORRINCER 
By Evaleen Stein 


Author of ‘Gabriel and the Hour Book,” etc. 
“A very sweet story, full of t hristmas a‘ 


F 
|! 
5 
He 
te 





cheats late onl ia Calne an Institute of 
THE LITTLE 
FLORENTINE 


By H. Twitchell 
Adapted from the French of H. de Charlieu. 
“An attractive juvenile story of the better literary 
order.""—Book News Monthly. Illustrated. $/.25. 


THREE MINUTE STORIES 


By Laura E. Richards 


ion valenee of — Minute Stories.” 
Naar s pee with joy this new 7 me 
of short pr as Pe 


from the pen of their fa 
author. Illustrated. Net, $1.25; phn nl | $/. 40. 
THE ISLAND OF MAKE 
BELIEVE 


By Blanche E. Wade 


This is a delightful oe. lente Bedhead & 
with ideas that will be <n a 7; cree 


CHATTERBOX FOR i914 
berber aart. or. $/ 3 


Che Cosy Corner Series 
Four New Volumes 
BAB’S CHRISTMAS AT 
STANHOPE = 
By Caroline E. Jacobs | 
author of the “‘Blue Bonnet” Books. 
THE CHRISTMAS SURPRISE 
PARTY 


By Caroline E. Jacobs 
JENNY AND TITO 
By Lillie Fuller Merriam 
author of ‘Jenny's Bird House.” 
m we — BROWNING 
lection of poems, by Robert B ing, that 

appeal to boys and girls. ” ee 
Each, cloth decorative, illustrated, 50 cents. 
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THE BOOK CHRISTMAS 
1914 


was the object of the Forty- 
niners who, in their perilous 
trip across the continent, were 
the pioneers in the great West. 
Their adventures are told in 


THE BOY EMIGRANTS 
BY NOAH BROOKS 


and beautifully illustrated 
with pictures in color by 
H. J. Dunn. 


$2.00 net, postage extra 





Gold 


on the western plains make 
the new book— 


THE WOLF HUNTERS 


a thrilling story of adventure. 
It gives the true experiences 
of three young cavalrymen of 
1861-62. How they got the 
best of the Jay Hawkers, car- 
ried out their dangerous work 
far even from an army post. 
and stood off the Indians to 
the last is a remarkable record 
of eer at 

Edited from the manuscript 
diary of Robert M. Peck by 
George Bird Grinnell. 


$1.25 net, postage extra 


Wolves 


animals and savages are fully 
and entertainingly described 


Stentiieen Stories 


By J. ALDEN LORING 


field naturalist of the Roose- 
velt African expedition. Full 
of narrow escapes and excit- 
ing adventures. 


$1.50 net, a aamege extra 


Jungle 


was the boat used by four 
boys on an exciting cruise to 
Labrador described in 

TO THE LAND OF 

THE CARIBOU 

By PAUL G. TOMLINSON 
Holds the interest from be- 
ginning to end. 

$1.00 net, postage extra 


A Yawl 








and others interested in the 
woods, in hikes, in camping, 
hunting and fishing trips, 
here is a new book by 


DAN BEARD 
called 
SHELTERS, SHACKS 
AND SHANTIES 


It is full from cover to cover 
of ingenious ways of making 
the most of nature’s building 
material in the wilds. Easy 
directions. Lots of diagrams 
and pictures. 


$1.25 net, postage extra 


Blackfeet Indian Stories 


Twenty-five or more real Blackfeet Indian 
folk-lore stories have been gathered by Mr. 
Grinnell during his years of intimate study 
and knowledge of the Indians, and are here 
Telated as simply and as graphically as the 
Indians themselves told them. 

With frontispiece and cover by N.C. WYETH 


$1.00 net, postage extra 


Sco 


By R. L.. STEVENSON 


A Child’s Garden 


of Verses 


Eight Pm illustra- 
tons in colorby EMMA the 
TROTH, 
pa vt in 


By J. M. BARRIE 


Peter and Wendy 
“For the last $ gonern- 

tion what ‘Alice in 

Wonderland’ was for 

former.” — London 

Athenzum. 

Illus. by F.D. BEDFORD 


$1.50 net 


and many 
black and 


ra cents net 


REMEMBER 
THESE TITLES! 


and get the books today from your bookstore 





THE BOY EMIGRANTS. . $2.00 net 
SHELTERS, SHACKS AND SHANTIES | $1.25 “ 
THE WOLF HUNTERS. . . - $1.25 “ 
AFRICAN ADVENTURE STORIES . - $1.50 “ 
TO THE LAND OF THE CARIBOU . $1.00 “ 
BLACKFEET INDIAN STORIES - $1.00 “ 
PETER AND WENDY .. - $1.50 “ 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES . - $7” 


Or write to the publishers mentioning 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S nll 


Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, New York 
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Mifflin 
relly 
New Books 
For Children 


OF ALL AGES 
LITTLE CHILDREN 
A BOOK OF FAIRY TALE 

OXES 


By Clifton Johnson 
Stories about foxes always a had an unusual charm 
for children, and this collection of tales will prove no 
exception. Illustrated. 75 cents net. 


THE DOT BOOK 
By weryeky L. Sherman 


gles of which the final 
wall oth Bae PW Wii ah i fun for all the family. 
Fully illustrated. $1.00 net. 





ully 
THE DOERS 
By William J. Hopkins 
Tells in a way that will interest young children of the 
various kinds of work that go into ilding of a 
house. Illustrated. net. 
THE ESKIMO TWINS 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins 
Ae inthe bright and jolly an Go Dash, Se hrognns, end 
the Irish twins, whose st so many 
mbna ay ened 4 $1.00 net. 
NANMETTE AND THE 
S BAsy MONKEY 
Like “*Little Girl Blue” Nannette is a doll, and her 
will delight all youngsters. Illustrated in 
50 cents net. 
THE EARLY LIFE OF 
MR. MAN 


By E. Boyd Smith 
new gory by the author of “* The 
Note Ark” with life ““before the flood.” 
24 +. ‘Page colored pictures, bubbling over with A... 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS ———— 


ON THE WARPATH 
By ce — Schultz 


a 5 mye even more 





ving than Mi Sch of Indian life. 
THE ¥ YOUNC 
SHARPSHOOTER AT 
ANTIETAM 


By Everett T. Tomlinson 


The count of Sie. Tomlinson’s Civil War stories, 
the further exciting adventures An! —_— the 
young . Hlustrated. $1.35 


CRANNIS OF THE FIFTH 
By Arthur Stanwood Pier 


Raat coed amy of Sotand >. i> Teneto’s full 
of football f= 7% = t with clean, 
pale ss rts Tlustrat XD Ew 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF 
BATTLES 


ctions from great historical pain 
THE OLD DILLER PLACE 
By Winifred Kirkland 
P cay sf Sen Gotgnen, 4 0 tay Gad, do 
Te oar srs the redemption of 
HANDICAPPED 
By Homer Greene 


pelng« hg es hs sprened im joven fon 
mele ko Se 
THE BOY FUCITIVES 
IN MEXICO 
By L. Worthington Green 
PR es ey two American an bors io in Mexico at 
A thrilling 


sory by's man who inow the county Illustrated. 


COOD STORIES FOR 
CREAT HOLIDAYS 
By Frances Jenkins Olcott 
190 crise ty be ork ax saad 0 childeen—er onad by 


tion of seventeen of our most impor- 
tant Relidage. Attractively illustrated in color. $2.00 net. 


SONCS OF SIXPENCE 
Z* — ptm Brown 


This n of verse b i. im of * 
Pocket of B ‘of Boas and “‘Fresh 
appeal to children in their teens. ond $1.25 “| 


THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS 
CAROL 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


The first dramatized edition of this favorite classic. 
Full stage directions are given. Paper, 35 cents net; 
, 60 cents net. 
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UEER - LOOKING 

lot of freshmen,’’ 

gloomily remarked 
‘*Tug’’ Walton, pitcher and 
captain of the nine. ‘‘Can’t 
see one that looks like any 
kind of ball player!’’ 

**You can’t always tell, 
though,’’ said Abbot, optimistically. 
‘‘Sometimes those unpromising fel- 
lows have a lot in them.’’ 

But Tug refused to take comfort. 

‘‘That’s all very well,’’ he said, 
‘*but I still don’t see where we’re 
going to get a decent shortstop and 
two outfielders from this lot of freshies. 
I’m going over to gym now.’’ 

Gymnasium work was compulsory 
at Schrane School. Tug found the 
new boys anything but impressive. 
Most of them were small, and many 
of them were young, even for Schrane. 
During an intermission, Tug went 
about through the group asking, ‘‘ Play 
ball? Play football? Play tennis? 
Play hockey? Swim? Jump, run, 
pole vault?’’ He set down in a little 
book the names of those who timidly 
admitted that they had played one of 
the sports he mentioned. 

When Tug came to the end of his 
list, he had little baseball material to 
show. 

‘**Tt’s disgusting!’’ he complained 
to Mr. Eberly, the gymnasium in- 
structor. ‘‘Schrane is going to get 
beaten this year all right, and—Cesar! 
Who’s that? How did I miss him?’’ 

The newcomer was a brown-skinned 
young fellow with a lithe, muscular fig- 
ure who stood uncertainly against the 
door, as if he had not known what to 
do with himself. Tug hurried to him. 

‘*Here, you!’’ he said. ‘*What’s 
your name ?’’ 

The new boy turned slowly, and 
looked at him. 

‘*Ammon Ralph. ’’ 

‘“*What? Spell it!’’ 


‘*A-m-m-o-n, Ammon, R-a-l-p-h, 
Ralph. ’’ 

‘*Odd name!’’ muttered Tug. ‘‘ Play 
ball ?”” 

ee No. ”? 

‘**Play football ?’’ 

‘ ‘No. 7 

‘“Tennis?”’ 

‘**No. ”? 

**Swim ?”’ 

‘ ‘No. %” 

‘*Run, jump, pole vault?’’ 

**No. ”? 

‘* Well, what can you do? You 
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didn’t get all that muscle thinking 
about it, did you?’’ 
The boy glanced down at his arms. 
‘*T can throw the bull whip a little. ’’ 
‘*Throw the bull whip?’’ Tug exclaimed. 
‘*What’s that? Where are you from?’’ 
Ammon Ralph smiled. 
‘*Throwing the bull whip is a sport of my 
country,’’ he replied. ‘‘I come from Australia. 


Now suppose you tell me your name, where | 
you come from, what you play, how you play | 


it, why you want to know all these things, and 
who you are?’’ 


The tone was pleasant enough, but Ammon | 
‘ | cated spot. 
‘* Fresh freshie, are you? | 


no longer smiled. Tug flushed. 

“Oh!’? he said. 
Well, we’ll soon take that out of you. But 
I’ll answer this much of your impertinence— 
I’m Walton, captain of the nine, and you can 


report to me to-morrow here at four, for indoor | 
If you can’t play ball yet, you look | 
|report like a pistol shot followed—crack— 


practice. 
as if you could learn !’’ 

‘“*Thank you so much!’?’ Ammon turned 
his back on the surprised third-year boy, and 
sauntered away. 


all athletics into the hands of captains, subject 
to discipline from the instructors. To play 
some game was obligatory, and when Ammon 
failed to come to the gymnasium that after- 
noon, Walton promptly reported the fact, as 
was his duty. But when Mr. Eberly informed 
Ammon that he had broken a rule, the young 
Australian did not understand that he had 
been reported automatically. 

“*T see,’ he said. 
Walton told on me. 
play ball.’? 

‘*You don’t. But you have to play some- | 


thing—ball, football, tennis, hockey, swimming | 
You have your choice, but | 
you must spend an hour at something every | 


team, basket ball. 


day—that’s our rule. ”’ 


|angrily against the air. 
It was the policy at Schrane School to put | 


**T broke a rule, and so! 
I didn’t know I had to} 
| he said. 


The next afternoon, Mr. Eberly, looking out | 


THERE WAS NOT A BOY WHO 


of an open window of the gymnasium, saw a 
curious sight. A number of boys stood in line 
under the trees; in front of them was Ammon 


| Ralph. He had in his hand what seemed to 


be a long rope. Mr. Eberly could hear the 
boys’ voices plainly. 

‘“*Tf you will put your hat down by that 
stone,—no, not there, farther off,’?’ Ammon 
said,—‘‘I’ll see if I can lift it for you.’’ 

A dozen hats immediately covered the indi- 


‘*Better take that straw one out,’’ Ammon 
said. ‘‘I’ll break it.’’ 

‘* Break it, then,’’ said Abbot, good- 
naturedly. ‘‘It’s time it was broken.’’ 

The Australian straddled his long rope and 
made a sudden sweep of his arm. A sharp 


cerack—crack—crack! The rope was a huge 
whip, and the reports came as the lash curled 
The whip seemed 
enormously long, but Ammon swung it as if 
it were a toy. Suddenly the lash descended, 
seemed to dart into the pile of hats, and the 
straw hat, neatly cut into two pieces, leaped into 
the air, and fluttered to the ground! A shout 
of approval burst from the assembled boys. 

‘*Pick up my hat!’’ ‘‘Let’s see you do it 
again!’’ ‘*Bust Skinny’s new tile; it’s too 
stylish, anyway!’’ ‘‘Here, let me in on this!’’ 
‘*Say, let me try that, won’t you?’’ 

But Ammon would not give up his whip. 
‘*T’ll flick up your hats if you want me to,’”’ 
‘*But I can’t lend you the whip. 
|'You have to learn with a little whip, first. 
You’d ‘hurt yourself or some one else with 
this one; this is almost man’s size.’’ 

**Oh, of course I can handle it! Here, freshie, 
let me try —”’ 


Ammon backed off. Two fellows, catching | 


|from the window. 
| laughing, hurried for the door. 
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proudly. ‘‘We herd cattle 
with the bull whip. A good 
hand can pick out a cow and 
drive her from her calf with 
the lash, and not even break 
her skin; or he can break the 
leg of a charging bull; or he 
can half strangle a yearling, 
without cutting him. I can do that. 
If you will stand over there, about 








fifteen feet away, I will lay the lash 
round your neck, and you’ll never 
feel it, yet the end will crack hard 
enough to break a heavy bottle !’’ 

Mr. Eberly laughed. ‘‘I don’t think 
I care to have you show me. I’ll 
take it for granted. But lay the whip 
aside now and join the class; we will 
talk it over later.’’ 

That evening Ammon had a confer- 
ence with the ‘‘ Doctor,’’ who told him 
that whip throwing could hardly be 
classed as a school sport, and that 
he must take his place in some squad. 

‘*And I’m sorry to say I can’t allow 
you to use your whip on the campus, ’’ 
the head master added. ‘I don’t 
doubt your skill, but some one might 
get in the way. In your leisure time, 
if you want to go to a vacant field and 
practice alone, I have no objections; 
but you must not use the whip where 
the other boys are.’’ 

The next day Ammon reported to 
Walton. 

‘*T want to play ball,’’ he said. ‘I 
don’t know much about it. Show me.’’ 

Walton gave him an opportunity in 
the first indoor practice. 

‘*Ball,’’ toan American boy, means 
baseball. ‘To the Australian, who had 
never been off his father’s inland 
ranch, or seen a city in his life until 
he took boat from Sydney to San Fran- 
cisco, ball meant simple throw and 
catch. But Ammon was observant; 
he picked up his bat and stepped to 
the plate as if he knew what was 
expected of him. He had a true eye, 
too, and hit the first ball Walton 
pitched. But to the amazement of 
the boys, who had chosen sides and 
were playing the indoor game, he 
stood idly at the plate. 

**Run—run, you —’’ 

‘*What are you standing there for?’’ 

‘Oh, chump!’’ 

*“*Don’t you know enough to run 
when you land on the ball?’’ Walton 
asked. 

‘‘Why should I run?’? Ammon 
answered. ‘‘I got a hit—isn’t that 
what you call it?’’ 








DARED TO BRAVE THE LASH. 


| him, good-naturedly tried to take the whip | 


from his hands. But he broke from them, 
and, running out into the yard, swung the 
whip about his head. In an instant a volley 
of cracks burst from it. There was not a boy 
who dared to brave the lash. 

‘*You needn’t stand off so far,’’ Ammon said, 
as the group scattered. ‘‘I won’t hit you.’’ 

What the end of it all might have been Mr. 
Eberly did not wait to see. He realized that | 
the whip was dangerous, and that classes were | 
late. 

‘‘Into gym, every one of you!’’ he called 
The fellows, no longer 


Ammon did not join the others in the gym- 
nasium. Instead, he remained outside, flicking 


land cracking his long whip, curling it about 


the trunks of trees, making it dart upward into 
the air, and then whirling it so that it curled out 
twenty feet close to the ground and returned 
to wrap itself harmlessly about his upraised 
arm. 

The noise of the cracking whip soon told 
Mr. Eberly that Ammon had not obeyed him, 
and he sent a small boy to the culprit with the 
order to report immediately. 

Ammon came at once. 
‘*Why didn’t you come in with the others?’’ 
asked the instructor. ‘‘I told you yesterday | 

that sport was compulsory. ’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’? Ammon answered. ‘‘But you 
didn’t say what sport. Whip throwing is the 
only sport I know. It’s good exercise, too. | 
So I was going to spend my hour with the 
whip. Father likes me to keep in practice.’’ 

Several boys drew near. 

‘*Why does he want you to practice with the 
whip?’’ asked Mr. Eberly. 

‘* We are ranchers,’?’ Ammon answered, | 


‘*Hit, nothing! You got no hit, 
man. You must run everything out 
in this game, whether it’s a hit or 
just an easy out.’’ 

**T did get a hit!’” Ammon cried, with flash- 
ing eyes. ‘‘If you say I didn’t, you’re a— 
a—’’ He stopped. 

**Yes?’’ said Walton. ‘‘I’ma—’’ 

‘*Liar! Anyone can tell you I hit it!’’ 

Suddenly the truth dawned on Walton, and 
he laughed until the tears came to his eyes; 


}and as the light broke on the others, they, 


too, laughed. That any boy should confuse a 
‘*hit’’ with ‘‘hitting the ball’’ was ludicrous. 
Ammon did not share their amusement, which 


| he found offensive, but as he had promised his 


father not to fight, he turned and walked 
away. 

Had he been well advised, he would have 
returned to the game and learned its principles ; 
but he gave up baseball and spent his hour a 
day on the running track, but without ambi- 
tion. And his schoolmates, thinking him a 
‘*quitter,’’ quickly ostracized him. 

Occasionally one or two boys would come 
across him in a vacant field, cracking his whip. 


| Not infrequently several would sit on a fence 


and watch, and often interrupt him with jeers 
and laughter. Once, Walton, forgetting his 
dignity as captain, joined the group of scoffers, 
and added his voice to the nagging. 

‘*T wonder if he’d call me a liar if I said 
that was a whip?’’ he asked, loudly. 

But he regretted the words the next moment. 


| Ammon turned, with his face flushed with 


anger. The whip flashed above his head and 
shot out. Walton ducked, and fell off the 
fence. But Ammon had not directed the whip 


|at him, and the lash curled harmlessly about 
|the top rail, ten feet away. 


After that 
Ammon practiced no more where the boys 
might tempt him to forget the self-control that 


| the owner of a bull whip must exercise. 


The midwinter gymnasium exhibition was 
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neck and never leave a mark; if you couldn’t, 
I shouldn’t be here. It took quick thinking 
and a lot of nerve. I’m sorry—for every- 
thing.’’ 

Ammon took his hand with a smile. 


close at hand. Mr. Eberly,had asked Ammon 
to give an exhibition of his whip work. 

‘*To be sure, we don’t teach it,’’ Mr. Eberly 
had said, ‘‘but our visitors will like to see 
.? 

Much pleased at being asked, Ammon had 
practiced hard, and, as much as possible, in 
secret. 

But the exhibition, which he had innocently 
hoped would bring him some meed of ap- 
proval, was a bitter disappointment to him. 
He cracked his whip until it sounded like 
a Gatling gun. He made it shoot out like a 
snake and lick the flame from a candle twenty 
feet away without upsetting the candle. He 
broke the neck of a bottle set ona table. He 
flicked a visiting card from a cleft stick without 
touching the stick, and cut an apple neatly in 
half. The visitors applauded vigorously, but 
the clapping from: the boys of the school was 
scattering and lame. 

**T could cut that apple in two after putting 
the whip round your neck,’? Ammon said, 
earnestly, to the Doctor. 

And that little gentleman laughed his hearty 
laugh. 

‘*T don’t doubt it, my boy. But I’m afraid 
I don’t want to see it. It might hurt.’’ 

‘‘No, sir, it wouldn’t!’? Ammon answered, 
eagerly. ‘‘It wouldn’t at all! 
in the end of the whip. If you know how, 
the middle of the whip can be almost motion- 


less when the lash has power to break a} 


leg. ” 

The Doctor laughed again, and turned away. 
Tug had heard the earnest assertion, 
spoke. 

‘*You’d never get me to let you lay that lash 
about my neck,’’ he said. ‘‘I’d trust neither 
your skill nor your intention. ’’ 

Ammon smiled mockingly. 

‘*T suppose not. That’s the difference be- 
tween you and me. I was perfectly willing to 
trust both your skill and your intention when 
I stood at the plate and let you pitch to me— 
I knew you wouldn’t hurt me. I knew it 
because J wasn’t afraid !’’ 

After that, of course, it was open war between 
the two. 

Ammon was sore at heart. His failure to 
win applause and liking by an exhibition of 
his skill disappointed him. Without knowing 
it, he was in somewhat the position that an 
American boy would occupy who, for protec- 
tion, constantly carried a loaded revolver among 
his schoolmates. They would respect the peril 
of the loaded gun, but regard with contempt 
the boy who needed such protection. Ammon’s 
boast of the power of his whip to break a leg 
had been heard many times. Nearly every boy 
believed that he would use his whip as a 
weapon of defense or revenge if he were 
molested. 

Foreed by sheer loneliness into taking some 
exercise other than practicing with his whip, 
Ammon devoted much of his spare time to 
learning to skate. Ice was new to him, and he 
was an awkward figure enough as he stumbled 
and slid and fell on the river; but it was easy 


for him to find a secluded spot where he could | 
It did not take him | 
long to become fairly proficient on skates. 


be safe from ridicule. 


Once it occurred to him to take his whip, and 
see whether he could do anything with it on | 
the ice. 

‘*T could play hockey with it better than they 
ean with their sticks,’’ he thought, and tried | 
it that very afternoon. 

Thereafter the ice held a new charm for him. 
With cheeks aglow and some measure of hap- 
piness in his heart, he spent many hours 


The power is | 


and | 





shouting at him! 


hockey game, was spinning toward him, and 
that after it, barking wildly, and hitting it with | 
playful paw, sped Dinky, the Doctor’s collie. 
After Dinky came Walton, skating furiously, 
bent on getting dog and puck before either 
should slide out upon the thin ice. Ammon 
skated forward in order to head off the dog. 
But he was not a good enough skater, and 
Dinky, grabbing the puck in his mouth, eluded 
him easily enough. Ammon barely avoided 
a collision with Tug, who came sweeping 
down. 

Then something happened to one of Tug’s 
skates. Just as he was making a curve to 
avoid the thin ice, he stumbled and fell, and 
striking his head, slid out on the new green 
sheet of ice. Ammon gasped, heard the 
cracking of the ice, saw wildly waving arms 
and legs, and then a small circle of black 
water, with bobbing cakes of very thin ice 
in it. 

His first thought was to plunge after Tug; 
but he could not swim. Tug’s head appeared 
above the water and his hands grasped feebly 
at the slippery cakes. Ammon looked round 
desperately. Dozens of boys were skating 
toward him. But he had noticed a smear of 
blood on the ice where Tug had struck his 
|head, and he had seen that those feeble 
hands were grasping at 
the ice only mechanically 
|—that there was little 
intelligence, and less 
strength, in the grasp. 
| Even as he watched, help- 
|less to aid, Tug went 
down. 

Ammon shook himself, 
and crouched. The un- 
familiar emergency had 
for an instant paralyzed 
his mind, but only for an 
instant. 

The onrushing crowd, 
silent in their fear and 
excitement, saw Ammon 
straighten up and glide 
forward to the very edge 
of the thin ice. They 
saw his long whip flung 
far back, his right arm 
| stretched behind him. 
Then they heard the 
familiar pistol-like snaps 
of the whip and saw 
that the curling snake 
of leather was playing 
close to the icee—that Am- 
mon was crouching low, 
and that the whip was 
|darting out over the 
water. 
| Suddenly Tug came up 
again; his hands still 
feebly beat the water. 

‘*Tug!’’ sereamed 
Ammon, with all his 
might. ‘‘ Raise up—look 
at me!’’ 

There was an appeal 
and a command in the 
ery, and Tug, rousing 
| from the effects of the 
i and the shock of the icy water, instine- 
tively obeyed. He. turned his head toward 
| the voice, and Ammon’s long whip whistled | 
| through the air and shot out unerringly over 
| the water. 

To the horrified boys sweeping forward, | 








the little rubber slab that was the centre of the | 








| with his life at Schrane, as it was Tug Walton’s 
eagerly offered hand. 

‘*] was entirely wrong,’’ Tug said. ‘‘You 
| certainly can wind that whip round a fellow’s 


OLD PLANTATION DAYS 


se By Archibal 


F the many wild crea- 
tures with which we 
were familiar on the 
plantation, the fox we accounted the most 
crafty and cunning, the rabbit the most fool- 
ish and innocent, the wild turkey the wariest, 
the owl the most apparently wise, and the 
raccoon the most really wise. To us, a rac- 
coon seemed to have more judgment than a 
fox, far more common sense than a rabbit, 
less dangerous precipitancy than a turkey, 
and a great deal more wisdom than a blink- 
ing owl. An owl is certainly an impressive- 
looking bird, but he cannot be said to do 
anything worthy of his dignity and his air of 
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HE EYED US STEADILY, WITH HIS HEAD LIFTED AND 


NOSE TWITCHING. 


| superiority. But we knew some wonderfully 
| wise things that a raccoon can do; and that 
was why we called the Sam Hill raccoon 
| **Solomon.’ 

We were such old friends with that wary old 
creature that had we actually caught him in 


whipping sticks up and down the ice, flicking | it seemed to curl about and lash the drown- | | one of our many chases after him, we should 
an improvised puck with his whip clear across | ing boy in the face; but the horror changed | have been a little embarrassed. Stories of his 


the river, or catching it with a curl of the long | 
lash before it touched an imaginary line upon 
the ice. 


‘*None of the boys at home ever could do | 


that,’’ he thought. 

On a Saturday afternoon, Ammon stopped 
in front of the bulletin board to read the 
names of those who had forfeited their half 
holiday because they had broken some rule; 
but instead of a list of names, he saw a large 


sign bearing the word ‘‘Warning!’’ in black | 


letters. 

‘*Skaters must not approach the dam nearer 
than one hundred yards,’’ he read. ‘‘Ice has | 
been cut out, and the new ice that has formed 
since then is weak.’’ 

The same announcement had been read in 
class that morning. Ammon found red flags 
on the ice marking the danger line. He 
strapped his skates on hurriedly, and glided 
through the crowd with his whip. Near the 
middle of the river he stopped for a few 
minutes to watch a hockey game, and then 
skated slowly toward the danger line, to see 
just what the warning meant. 

The commissary department had been filling 
the school ice house; great chunks had been | 
eut from the ice and brought ashore. The 
hole had skimmed over with clear green ice of 
uncertain thickness—A mmon would have liked | 
to test it; but knowing that he had no business | 
there, he turned to go back. There was no 
other boy within a hundred yards. Suddenly | 
a shout arose: 

‘*Hi! Head him off! Don’t let him lose it | 
—grab him, you freshie —’’ 

Ammon thrilled with the thought—they were 


to cheers, for, hand over hand, Ammon was 
| hauling in on his whip. With great deft- 


|ness he had tied the lash about the neck of | 
In a moment Tug’s head | 


the drowning boy. 
| appeared at the edge of the strong ice, willing 


hands grabbed his hair and the whip and his | 
Then the) 


clothing, and dragged him out. 
boys carried him ashore. They built a fire, 
and rubbed his hands, and bandaged his | 
head. 

Ammon, holding his whip, went, too. He | 
had no mind to lose the whip, and he feared | 
that some one would cut it from the neck | 
of the boy. Indeed, Abbot had already 
taken out his knife, but Ammon put up his 
| hand. 
| ** Don’t cut it,’? he said. 
%.”” 

In a moment he loosened the knot. 


‘*T can untie | 


whip had been. 

‘*Seel’?? said Ammon. ‘‘It’s a red mark— | 
it’s from pulling on his neck. 
whip mark, it would be livid white!’’ 

There was no answer. The boys did not | 
understand. But Ammon knew he had proved | 
that his boasts were not idle—that he had laid 
his whip about Tug’s neck and never hurt 
him. 
| ‘*I didn’t even hurt the skin, much less break | 

it!’’ exulted Ammon, as he trudged home in | 
‘the midst of a friendly crowd; but to himself | 
| only he added, ‘‘And there isn’t a boy here 
| who could have done it.’ 

| From being unpopular, misunderstood and 
laughed at, Ammon became a general favorite. 
| But it was not so much the new fellowship 


| 
| 


There 
was a red mark about Tug’s neck where the | 


‘If it were a) 


craftiness came to us often, chiefly through 
Prinee, who seemed to have a genuine affec- 
tion for the sly resident of Sam Hill. Solomon 
had haunts of which we did not know; but 
we knew that he was usually to be found on 
this hill—a peninsula of pines that jutted out 
into the Mainfield River from the negro bury- 
ing ground. And often, in the black mud 
that rimmed the edges of the hill, we had seen 
| his tracks, which looked as if they had been 
| made by tiny human hands. 

| In August, when the corn in the big field 
| near by was in ear, Solomon would frequently 
come out of the woods, and, evidently leading 
| a whole family with him, would work destruc- 
| tion among the rows, tearing down more ears 
than he and his followers could ever eat. 
Sometimes on winter nights the hounds would 
set up a sudden clamor, and take a hot trail 
down to the river bank, where they would 
jeither lose it, or carry it out of hearing. At 
such times we felt sure that Solomon had been 
inspecting the chicken houses; and we attrib- 
| uted the loss of several fine, half-grown game 
birds to his forays. 

One night, when Tom and I were coming 
back from duck shooting on the island, we 
saw a large raccoon watching us from the 
moonlit bank, and we were so sure that it was 
Solomon that we did not shoot. How long he 
| had been looking at us I do not know, but as 
soon as he perceived that we had seen him, he 
disappeared into the dense canebrake. 

A still autumn night, crisp, but not cold; 
a great yellow moon flooding the ricefields; a 
wide stretch of woods, swamp thickets joining 
pine barrens; a pair of good coon dogs, keen 
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THE WISDOM OF “SOLOMON.” 


Id Rutledge Kegel 


on a scent, steady on a trail, 
and patient in treeing; those 
are the only essentials for a * 
Southern raccoon hunt—except the hunters 
themselves. And hunters were my brother 
Tom, Prince, the negro boy, and I. 

One November evening, when the full moon 
got up almost as soon as the sun had sunk 
behind the western pines, Prince came to the 
house for us, and soon we were in deep con- 
sultation. For a long time we had been plan- 
ning to try to outwit Solomon, and this night 
appeared propitious for such an undertaking. 
We decided to take no guns; for a gun is hard 











to carry through the woods at night, and can 
seldom be used. We im- 
parted our glad tidings to 
Ranger and Drum, the 
two hounds that we had 
taught to follow coons. 
The other hounds, either 
from jealousy or from dis- 
dain, seemed to regard our 
night expeditions with 
suspicion and scorn. 
Pure-blooded deerhounds 
they were, and were sup- 
posed to follow nothing 
but a deer, although I sus- 
pect they would have been 
glad enough to help us 
with Solomon. But with 
father’s permission, we 
had ‘‘corrupted’’ Ranger 
and Drum, and he had 
made us promise that we 
would not spoil the noses 
of the others. These two 
appeared as eager for a 
nocturnal chase as we; 
they always understood 
our plans when we 
brought them some supper 
before supper time, patted 
them, and charged them 
to do wonders for us. 

When we started, the 
moon was above the big 
water oak that stood beside 
the barn. Tom and I were 
dressed for the night and 
the woods; our most dis- 
tinguishing feature of garb 
was the high leather leg- 
gings that father insisted 
on our wearing, for Octo- 
ber and November are 
among the worst rattle- 
snake months of the year 
on Santee. Each of us carried a heavy stick, 
with which to beat our way through the 
brush, and Prince brought along an axe. 

Our course took us by the stables, where the 
ruminating cattle eyed us drowsily ; then along 
a high ditch bank, overgrown with wild-plum 
bushes. This bank would lead us to the 
burying ground, the edge of which we could 
skirt until we came to Sam Hill. We wanted 
to cut off Solomon’s retreat into the grave- 
yard; once there, he was safe, for we never 
hunted in that wild but sacred jungle, where 
all things were afforded sanctuary. 

We kept the dogs in close, and as quiet as 
possible, although Drum was forever whining 
on the trail of what Prince called ‘‘some var- 
mint’’—probably a rabbit or a rat. We found 
that there was one great danger in training 
dogs to follow animals inferior to those for the 
hunting of which they have been bred; they 
descend rapidly in the scale, until a full- 
blooded staghound may be found frittering 
away his time on field mice, or the gray rats 
that live along ditch banks. 

We had passed the shadowy graveyard,— 
much to Prince’s relief,—and had come close 
to the Sam Hill thicket, when Ranger gave a 
sudden yelp, and tore off down the edge of the 
bog that separated the burying ground from 
Sam Hill. The ground was soft where he 
trailed, and the moonlight lay so bright upon 
it that we easily distinguished the tracks of a 
very large coon. To our delight, the dogs had 
him ‘‘straightened’’; that is, they were not 
running the back track. Prince’s joy knew 
no bounds. He cut a double shuffle on the 
pine straw, laughed as only a negro can laugh, 
and sang an old verse that was probably as 
old as the plantation itself: 

“O raccoon is a cunning thing, 
He trabbles in the dark, 


And he never knows where danger is 
Till he yeddy [hears] old Ranger bark.” 


HIS BLACK 


‘*Come on, Prince, and quit your fooling !”’ 





called Tom, who was some distance ahead of us. 




















We caught up with him on the run, follow- 
ing the dogs as best we could, laughing, 
shouting, running down the moonlit lanes of 
the woods, and often crashing into thin am- 
bushes of brush and briers. Ahead of us, along 
the edge of Sam Hill, Drum and Ranger were 
making the air ring with their Ghorus. They 
seemed to know that it was Solomon they were 
pursuing. Or perhaps it was the beauty of 
the night that put them into a perfect mood 
for the chase; for we had never known them 
to follow so fast or to chime so well. It was 
not difficult to keep close to them when they 
struck across Sam Hill, for under the great 
yellow pines that stood there the ground was 
smooth and open. All out of breath, we came 
to a halt on the crest of the gentle ridge that 
had been dignified by the name of ‘‘hill.’’ 

The dogs were down the slope ahead of us. 
Through the black-stemmed pines we could 
see the moon shining on the water in the 
Mainfield, for it was then ‘‘flowed.’’ Unless 
Solomon showed wonderful wisdom now, we 
were sure of him; before him was the open 
water, and behind him we had shut off his 
escape. He could not double and pass us, for 
we were too close on him, and had run him 
too nearly to earth; and only by passing us 
could he return to the graveyard and safety. 
He might take to the water ; but then his chance 
of escape would be small indeed, for on the 
farther shore were the open fields and the negro 
cabins. According to our ideas, the only thing 
left for him to do was to take to one of the 
moss-draped cypresses standing on the edges 
of the water. 

‘*We’ve got him sure,’’ said Tom. 

‘*Raccoon is a tricky critter,’’ Prince said, 
laughing; ‘‘but he can’t run like a dog.’’ 

Then we saw the big coon we were following. 
He had puzzled the dogs in a thick clump of 
myrtle bushes; and while they were still nosing 
there, he was pacing craftily round the end of 
the hill, deliberately, in our very 
sight, striking for his ancient haunt 
in the burying ground. It took only 
a short run to cut him off, and when 
he turned he was only a few yards 
away. Then Solomon did a strange 
thing. Instead of falling over him- 
self in an attempt to escape, he eyed 
us steadily, with his head lifted and 
his black nose twitching. Evidently 
while he was coolly surveying us, he 
was weighing his chances. We did not rush 
in on him, for a raccoon is an ugly fighter, 
and his bite is vicious. Ranger and Drum 
now came to our assistance, striking the 
straight trail and speeding joyfully toward 
us; but still the raccoon stood looking at us, 
with one forefoot upraised. I thought I saw 
in the delicately featured face of the raccoon 
a look of ancient craftiness, mingled with 
scorn of the loud-mouthed hounds and their 
clumsy masters. A second later he turned 
toward the water, paced sedately out on a 
little strip of sedge, and then very quietly took 
to the water. 

He swam swiftly and gracefully, in marked 
contrast to the hounds, which plunged in 
awkwardly after him. He had a good twenty- 
foot start, and the water was only sixty feet 
wide; we did not see how Ranger and Drum 
could overhaul him, and we began to move up 
the edge of the Mainfield, in order to circle the 
flooded corner and come round on the other 
side. Then we saw Solomon come to a stop, 
just about halfway across the water. He had 
brought himself up against an old cypress 
stump that stood with its top flush with the 
level of the water. We had caught perch and 
warmouth under its roots in the springtime. 
On that the raccoon climbed, turned to face 
the dogs, crouched, and waited for their 
coming. 

Drum had entered the water first, and he 
reached Solomon some dis- 
tance ahead of his mate. 
Of course we expected to see 
the hound crawl up on the 
slippery submerged stump 
and give the coon a battle 
royal. We should have fol- 
lowed the dogs into the 
water, but we knew that 
the stump stood up out of 
the big ricefield canal, and 
therefore was not accessible. 
So we merely shouted to the dogs, and looked 
upon the strangest game that I have ever seen 
played. 

The raccoon, squatting apparently in the 
water, cunningly awaited the coming of his 
pursuer. When poor Drum swam within reach, 





MRS. PEARL 
MARY CRAIGIE 


Solomon’s shapely black hands reached out, | 


took him firmly behind the ears and shoved his 
head under water. 
a cork and his tail waved wildly. Solomon | 
held him under for a minute; then he shoved | 
the helpless creature firmly down the current 
that eddied past the stump. When Drum rose, 
half drowned and dazed, he was several yards 
away, and Ranger was just being grasped by 
Solomon. 
Stronger dog, suffered the saine fate as Drum. 
He struggled desperately, but the coon held 


fast; and when Ranger had served his term | 
| People to-day rattle and chaff, abbreviate 


under water, he, too, was thrust aside. Drum 
now came dubiously back to the attack, swim- 
ming close and barking, with his mouth half | 





Drum’s back came up like | 


Ranger, although a larger and | 


for Solomon to touch him. Ranger surprised 
and disappointed us by using the same tenta- | 
tive tactics. Round and round they swam, | 
barking valiantly enough, but positively refus- | 
ing to be ducked again. 

‘*Dat is no raccoon,’’ said Prince, at last, 
casting an anxious look toward the graveyard ; 
‘‘dat is a token.’’ 

By that, he meant that Solomon was super- 
natural. We did not think that, but we recog- 
nized in Solomon the wisest wild creature we 
had ever seen. 

After making a dozen useless circles and 
doing a good deal of futile barking, the dogs 
swam back to us; for no dog can swim very 
long, especially if he is using most of his 
strength in baying. When they landed they 
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trash with their heads on their paws, and 
looked up at us. Clearly, as far as they 
| were concerned, the fight was over. Forty 
feet out in the water sat Solomon. The 
| moonlight silvered the tips of his ears and the | 
| rings on his tail. He was out of our reach, 
and he knew it. Crafty, crafty Solomon! | 
So we left him there, not knowing what else | 
to do. 

That same night we caught a small coon near 
Bellefield; but never after that night did we 
molest Solomon. He roamed at pleasure over 
Sam Hill, and foraged when he would in the 


he said: 
‘*When a raccoon, or any critter, has as much 
sense as Solomon, I want him for my friend.’’ 





Te MRTo/ CONVERSATION 


pega} By Mrs. 


HAT conversation is a lost 
T art, relegated by contemptu- 

ous latter-day opinion to the 
period of Lady Blessington and 
Lady Holland, when the salon 
still held sway in London society, 
many people concede. To find the 
reason for such abandonment by 
modern manners of what surely 
tended to the advance of culti- 
vated speech and contemporaneous 


cussion. Never were our homes more delight- 
fully adjusted to the needs of talkers. Elegance, 





to their own devices, unprovided 
with amusement or entertainment 


laid down by conventionality before 
they may take their leave. As toa 
conversazione, as it was styled of | 
old, she would be a brave and bold | 
hostess in these days who would | 
venture to send forth cards bearing | 
that inscription. 

To the ordinary male guest at} 
evening parties, the woman who talks, be it | 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


hostess who might try to sort out and place | 
together the guests she con- 
siders likely to ‘‘bring each 
other out,’’ is likely to look 
about her at couples sitting 
glum and silent, or strain- 
ing their eyes for some 
relief from tediousness. The 
traditions that have come 
down to us from the draw- 
ing-rooms where Lady 
Blessington and Count 
D’Orsay held their court, represent a roomful 
of eager, animated talkers, at their best, and 
eonscious of the fact, tossing back and forth 
the shuttlecocks of witty speeches, puns, and 
jeux d’esprit, allusions to the best of recent 
literature, hits at lady politicians, and innu- 
merable droll and clever stories concerning 
current events. 


THOMAS CARLYLE 


THE RESORT OF FAMOUS MEN. 


r | ‘O such gatherings, great statesmen, au- 
thors and journalists loved to resort. 
There was no set entertainment; refresh- 

ment was of the slightest; fine clothes and 
jewels were worn or not, according to the 
guest’s own fancy. But people had to be 
agreeable, or they were not asked again. That 
people cared whether or not they were invited 
to these gatherings is assured by the quality of 
the frequenters of such scenes. .The Duke of 
Wellington, the Disraelis, son and father, 
Thackeray, Lord Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, 
Walter Savage Landor, Haydon, Macready, 
Bulwer, even the grim Car- 
lyle, and a host of other 
celebrities of state and bar 
and stage and society, used 
to make a point of being 
present. 

In our day, we are rarely 
fortunate enough to see 
elderly men and women 
appear at social gatherings 
other than dinners, lunch- 
eons, and large receptions. 
An obstacle to the meeting of clever people 
who care to exchange ideas is the fact that 
most modern hostesses object to throwing open 
their houses on the chance that people may 
| drop in for mere talk! The delightful Irish 
| poet, Tom Moore, left on record that he went 
| to Lady ——’s, ‘‘having heard that she is at 
home most evenings. Found her gay rooms 
splendidly lighted up, and herself in a similar 
state of illumination, sitting alone in her 
glory. ... Stayed about three-quarters of 
an hour, conversing. ’’ 

Conversing! The very word is obsolete. 
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| words, and exchange a lingo of their own set, 
unintelligible to outsiders, but they do not 





good taste, and comfort there are, and yet | 
hostesses fear to leave their guests after dinner | 


for eye and ear during the brief time | 





Burton | Marrison Paget 


converse. Few dinners are eaten 
except to the accompaniment of 
verbal duets. The charming give- 
and-take of wit no longer shoots 
across the festal board. One of 
the famous raconteurs of New 
York dinner tables always bided 
his time until his eagle glance had 
gathered in a little audience of 
people at his end of the table, and 
held them in expectant silence until 


thought, seems an interesting subject for dis- | he was ready to bring forth his story for their | table and across it. 


| edification. But it was a noticeable 
| fact that his interest in the subject 
under discussion began and ended 
with his own contribution to it. 


FAIR PLAY. 


HE true art of conversation is 
that it shall seem unstudied, 
unprepared, frankly spontane- 
| ous. And above all, its participants 
should play fair. It is much harder to appear 
well in dialogue than in monologue. Women, 


especially, are often very amusing if aware | 


that they hold the centre of the stage. They | 
often abuse the privilege of their sex by| 


ference to the opinions of others. 
a I am afraid we shall have | 
to admit that this criticism | 


ers. In London, in Paris, 
and in Rome, ladies of the 
highest position and culture 
as a matter of course lend 
an attentive ear to the men 


ISAAC DISRAEL! 


thrones and lay down the law arbitrarily to 
their interlocutors. And in gatherings espe- | 
cially devoted to women, both here and abroad, | 
who has not seen the odd spectacle of two | 
earnest talkers, each pouring out words upon 
a given subject without halting, or seeming 
aware that the other is similarly engaged ? 

Except in Washington, American women of 
society do not often talk about politics; of 
literature, except in their own clubs for this 
specific purpose, you hear 
little discussion. In conver- 
sation, music too often means 
the opera or symphony con- 
certs, and who were present 
and what they wore. Art 
and sciences in general fold 
their wings and float off 
above the heads of the talk- 
ers of to-day. Naturally, 
therefore, the staple of con- 
versation is gossip, scandal, 
or petty personalities, which quicken tongues, 
without widening thought or imparting infor- 
mation. 





SIR EDWARD 
BULWER-LYTTON 


of modern conversation is the too prevalent 
discussion of disease. In former days, the 
professional work of the doctor, the surgeon 
and the dentist were by common consent 
omitted from talk in company. Were that the 
ease to-day, there would be a hush falling 
upon all except bridge parties. Ata luncheon 








which her distinguished 
husband was then under 


side, my neighbor tried to 
rivet my attention to the 


brought against her by a 
discharged maidservant. 
Anyone rises from table talk 
like that bored to extinction, 
finding nothing to say in 
return, and resolving at all risks to avoid the 
offenders in the future. 

Dress, and the modes of the hour, the iniq- 
uity of dressmakers who continually disappoint 





OUKE OF WELLINGTON 


cornfield. Prince expressed our feelings when | 





is more deserved by Ameri- | 
can women than by foreign- | 


who are engaged in talk | 
with them, whereas our own | 
compatriots seem to sit upon little invisible | 


One of the greatest clogs upon the movement | 


to which I had the honor to be invited, the | 
lady on my right favored me with intimate | 
details of a malady for| 


treatment. On the other | 
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full of water ; but he did not come near enough | seemed ashamed, lay down on the dry pine! you; children, and their startling originalities, 


which each mother present feels in her heart 
may be equaled and excelled by her own flock 
| at home; the high price of food; all these 
interests of the ordinary woman are natural 
and harmless topics that a light touch and a 
| quick sense of humor may make amusing. To 
condemn a set of women to discourse exclusively 
about ‘‘Shakespeare and the musical glasses, ’’ 
| on an occasion meant for light social intercourse, 
would, in general, bring about dreary results. 
| 


| A ROMAN BREAKFAST PARTY. 


UT there is no question about the mental 
B uplift that results from an interchange of 

intelligent, thoughtful talk upon books, 
| current events, philanthropic effort, art, music, 
and men and women who have achieved 
honorable results in life. 
Would it not be worth while 
for the leading spirits in a 
community to try to revive 
the art of conversation in 
its higher sense, by bring- 
ing the discussion of such 
topics to the fore? 

In recent years, it was my 
good fortune to be present 
at a breakfast party—very 
simple in its outward show—in Rome, where 
the hostess, a titled woman of vivid intelligence, 
contrived without apparent effort to direct the 
table talk into a channel where all of her guests 
found themselves at home; the chat, never 
rising above an even pitch of sound, flew from 
speaker to speaker; wit, information, philos- 
ophy, sped in arrows of soft speech round the 
Remembering the many 
occasions where I had made one of 
elaborate banquets when the conver- 
sation was the last thing to consider, 
and to remember, concerning them, I 
felt a great longing to see this golden 
example of a modern Roman aristo- 
crat followed at home. If we could 
only habitually make externals sub- 
ordinate to higher thought, what a 
stimulus our talk would receive! 

Of the class whom all civilized 
| Europe looked upon as past masters and mis- 
tresses of the art of conversation,—the aristo- 
crats of France before the Revolution,—it 
was said: ‘‘They had banished scandal from 
their meetings as jarring with the suavity of 
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well or ill, is the woman to flee from. The monopolizing talk, and show complete indif- | manner that everyone affected. Their polite- 


| ness had all the urbanity and ease of a habit 
acquired in childhood and fostered by nicety of 
character. They had learned to listen with a 
flattering attention; to praise, without being 
either fulsome or insipid ; to welcome a compli- 
| ment, without either receiving or rejecting it; 
they had combined all the fashions of pleasing 
and of interesting with a marvelous adroitness ; 
|and they had created a community that was 
| everywhere quoted as the most perfect model 
of refinement and elegance. ’’ 

From our Western point of view, the fabric 
thus reared for public admiration left a good 
| deal to be desired. We could never rest satisfied 
| with artificiality in place of spontaneity. I 
jam afraid the brilliant talkers and trained 
wits whose sallies brightened the gloom of 
| prisons during the Terror would stand a poor 
chance in our American drawing-rooms. Their 
speeches would seem akin to their posturings 
land hand kissings, despite the gallant spirit 
underneath. If you could 
only meet among our clever 
comrades of this continent— 
our conversationalists, if, 
indeed, such there be!— 
some trace of the surface 
unselfishness, the self-con- 
trol, of those poor old doomed 
butterflies of the Revolution- 
ary prisons! We can learn 
much from those aristocrats 
of an earlier day. ‘‘Fair play and a clear field 
for everyone’ should be the motto of our 
gatherings for talk. Discussion, when it de- 
| generates, as all too soon it must, into dispute, 

is death to conversation, and themes hastening 
| such degeneration should be shunned at all cost. 





LADY HOLLAND 


THE RETREAT OF THACKERAY. 


T is not by any means the genius whose 

talk lends charm to general conversation. I 

remember an amusing anecdote told me by 
Lady Ritchie, Thackeray’s daughter, concern- 
ing the small evening party given by the 
Thackerays for Charlotte Bronté, who had just 
arrived in London, and who was in the zenith 
of her reputation as the author of ‘‘Jane 
| Eyre.’? Talk in the drawing-room had lan- 
guished woefully. Miss Bronté, with her soul 
in her gaze, looked at the great Thackeray in 
speechless admiration; and he, whose sense of 
the ridiculous was ever uppermost, could find 


progress of a lawsuit! no words to break the spell he had cast upon 


his little Yorkshire admirer. Refreshments 
were brought in; there was a change of groups 
in the room. Thackeray disappeared from 
view. His daughter, Annie, then a little girl, 
was sent upstairs by one of the elders in search 
of some book or picture. Returning to the 
drawing-room, she met her father passing 
through the corridor that lead to the front 
door. He was holding his hat and coat. He 
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placed his finger on his lips as a warning to 
her not to speak, and glanced slyly round. 

‘*Hush |’? he whispered, with a droll expres- 
sion. ‘I really couldn’t stand it a moment 
longer. I am going to the club.’’ 


This is of a piece with the anecdote of. 


Thackeray’s first meeting with Miss Bronté 
at a little dinner where he slipped into a seat 
beside her, and, while she welcomed him with 
reverential awe, said, in an undertone, ‘*Do 
you know, I am so hungry I am positively 
ravening for a potato.’’ He was fairly bowled 
over by the little novelist’s look of shocked 
dismay. ‘‘O Mr. Thackeray, don’t, please!’’ 
she exclaimed, imploringly. 


sitting upon Olympus, had cut an undignified 
caper before the eyes of mortals! 

| herself as one of the most agreeable of talk- 
ers; her language is vivid and picturesque, 


her manner warm and cordial; there is no 
trace of satire in her comments upon people and 


SOME NOTABLE TALKERS. 
HAVE always looked upon Lady Ritchie 


It was as if Jove, | 


©” TORPEDO’ GIRL 
%y Gardner Hunting 


& 
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In Five Chapters 6 


OR a long moment the two men stared at 
F Marty, who stood motionless, watching 
them in dazed astonishment. Then the 
men faced each other again, and there was a 
quick exchange of words that the girl could 
| not catch. 
Then Whatman backed abruptly away from 
| the table, and stood with his shoulders 
|against the bookkeeper’s high desk. Jenson 
| rested his revolver on the edge of the table, 
and motioned toward Marty with his free 
hand. 
All at once, Whatman began to speak rap- 
idly. His face shone wet with perspiration 
under the lights. He was very much in earnest. 


‘*He was furious. Doctor Jordan was furious 
because he, too, thought that I had tried to 
use you, and to use him—to use you both—to 
cover up our trail for a while longer. But I 
wasn’t quite so bad as that, Marty.’’ 
E He stopped and drew a long breath. Then 
he went on: 
8 Chapter ive ‘*Bavia Farm is crooked. I didn’t know 
and awed. She knew that she had looked | just how crooked till to-night. But I’m not 
upon a duel of wills. She believed that she had | making excuses. I didn’t want to know all 
looked upon the crucial moment in a man’s life. | thetruth. And there’s noexcuse forme. But 
Now she did not know whether to go quietly | I didn’t mean to use you, Marty—or, if I did 
away, or to stay where she was and wait. think I could make you a friend to me, I didn’t 
At last a feeling akin to pity for the man in | trick you. No, I didn’t trick you. It isn’t 
the quiet front office, alone now with the con- | true—what you thought. Doctor Jordan does 
sequences of the thing he had done, crept over | believe, Marty, that you can get better—that 
her. She opened the gate in the railing and | perhaps you are going to hear.’’ 
crept softly in. Then she waiked to a point | Marty sat quite still. She knew that Kearney 
opposite Jenson’s door and looked into the | Jenson was making a confession to her. She 
lighted room. | knew that by strange chance she had that night 
He was sitting at his desk, “ motionless, | looked on at the crisis in a man’s life. She 
absorbed. She saw the change in his eyes | knew that somehow the suffering she had been 
when they caught sight of her. He reached through because of him and his doings had 


out a hand to her. The next moment she was 
standing beside his desk, and he was holding 


He hardly glanced at the girl by the door. 
His lips were tense and drawn. He seemed 





their works; and an exquisite sympathy per- 
meates her most casual reception of a friend. 

Another charming talker is the 
English author of many delight- 
ful and sympathetic books upon 
life and society, Mrs. L. B. Wal- 
ford. Her talk sparkles with 
fun and interesting details, and 
to every member of the circle 
gathered in her drawing-room 
she gives an equal share of her 
most engaging personality. Her 
two volumes of memoirs reveal 
the unusual and rich store of 
material she has amassed upon 
which to draw for other peoples’ 
entertainment. 

Mrs. Pearl Mary Craigie, an 
American girl translated into 
English society and letters under 
the pseudonym of John Oliver 
Hobbes, was a rare talker, easy, 
graceful, sparkling, yet academic 
in her speech. On one occasion 
she asked me to be present at a 
‘*Midsummer Night’s Entertain- 
ment’’ of literary people and 
others, given at Stafford House, 
in London, for which the Duch- 
ess of Sutherland had kindly 
lent that noble mansion. 

Mrs. Craigie was selected to 
receive the guests for the evening, 
and she asked me to stand for a 
while beside her, in order to have 
a close view of all the celebrities 
present, which I was glad to do 
until they drove us apart. In 
that stately hall,—to which 
Queen Victoria once came to visit 
the then Duchess of Sutherland, 
saying, ‘‘I have come from my 
house to your palace,’’—the little American 
girl, clad in white satin, a graceful, well-bred, 
slender figure, stood at the foot of the grand 
stairway, greeting hundreds of people, repre- 
sentative of literature, politics, high society, 
art, the drama; and to each and al! she found 
something ready and apt to say. Not fora 
moment did she lose her self-possession or 
show self-consciousness. In her brilliant books | 
and plays, the art of conversation is well, and 
almost too well, illustrated, since it seems | 
hardly possible that ordinary people out of a 
story could keep up to that high pitch of sus- 
tained cleverness, and scatter epigram with | 
such lavishness. 

But who has not noticed the rather flat effect 
in type of some specimen clever sayings of 
renowned talkers? They seem dull, lifeless, | 
and insipid. Often they fail even to excite | 
a smile. The reader wonders why they were | 
received with such appreciation, why they 
were quoted and requoted, why they were | 
ever preserved on the printed page. The| 
background, the atmosphere, that made them | 
effective when first uttered, are all lacking. 


ORAWN BY 





INFLUENCES THAT BLIGHT. 


HE influence of all others that appears 
¥ to me most to blight and to prevent the 
development of refined and intelligent 
conversation in our country is the interest 
in money. As Senator Lodge has aptly said, 
‘*‘One’s own money, and that of one’s neigh- | 
bor, is largely talked about, and the cost of 
everything or anything recurs as often in| 
polite conversation as in a tariff debate. ’’ | 
All told, it would appear that the chief foes 
with which the art of modern conversation | 
must contend are materialism, haste, unrest, | 
slang, and too much dependence for our infor- 





mation and judgments upon the columns of | Marty, strangely, absently. 


daily newspapers. 
If men and women will bring to those gather- | 
ings where they assemble for social intercourse | 
their strong and sincere opinions on points 
likely to be brought forward for comment, and | 


if they will concede to one another opportunity | shut and whirled the combination. 


to present their opinions, a valuable result 


may be attained; but it is perhaps the lack | 


of listeners that makes most against a fair 
interchange of ideas, and for that the remedy 
lies in our own hands. 


| which his partner was opposed, and as he 


| other, for their profiles were toward her, and 


| played itself before her, and she was amazed 


to be savagely determined on something to| her fingers in his, which were cold and moist 
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SHAKING HIS FINGER IN KEARNEY JENSON’'S FACE, HE FLUNG WORDS AT HIM, WORDS 
OF HATRED AND MALEVOLENCE. 


went on speaking, his anger increased. After | his look, and at the strange sunken appearance 
the first moment Marty stepped in and shut | about the eyes that so wearily met her own. 
the door. She stood with her hands upon the| ‘‘Where did you come from?’’ he asked, 
railing near her desk, and waited. She could | releasing her hand at last and leaning back. 
not read what the men were saying to each; She told him, very briefly, but frankly, 
| where she had gone, and what she had meant 
they were speaking rapidly. to do. 

After contenting himself with brief sentences| He nodded. ‘‘Of course,’’ he said. 
for a time, Jenson took his turn at the talk- | understand this?’’ 
ing. He spoke swiftly, earnestly, with deter-| With a gesture he indicated the disordered 
mination, too. He tapped the table with the | rooms. 
barrel of the revolver. He looked James! ‘‘It looks like—breaking up,’’ she answered. 
Whatman in the eyes, and his own were hard; ‘‘Yes,’’? hesaid. ‘‘Whatman wanted to run. 
and bright. And what he said seemed to! I caught him just in time to save the securi- 
make his partner turn white with wrath. ties in the vault there. We’re in deep—in deep, 

Suddenly Whatman’s face became disfigured understand? He wanted torun. He has run 
with a horrible, snarling laugh. He clenched | now,’’ he added, with a weary movement of 
his fists and strode forward as if he meant to his hand. ‘‘He’s gone.’’ 
strike. He stopped at the table and beat upon | Marty understood. . 
it; shaking his finger in Kearney Jenson’s, ‘‘I’ve been looking for you,’’ said Kearney 
face, he flung words at him, words of hatred | Jenson. ‘‘All the afternoon I looked for you. 
and malevolence. Jenson stood quite still, | Ever since you were in Doctor Jordan’s office. 
with his keen eyes fixed on Whatman’s face. |I couldn’t stand it. I couldn’t let you get 

Whatman ceased suddenly, and stood for a|away. It wasn’t true, you know.’’ 
moment scrutinizing his partner’s countenance. She stared at him. 

Then he turned to the bagful of papers, and; ‘‘It wasn’t true!’’ he repeated. 
snapped it shut. His fingers were at the lock, | true! Understand?’’ 

when Jenson’s revolver came up and pointed; He leaned suddenly forward, put his elbows 
at him in steady menace, and Jenson spoke | on his desk and dropped his face in his hands. 
a few quick words that stopped the man Then quickly he raised his head again. 
short. | ‘I’ve been pretty bad,’’ he said. 

Whatman’s face turned white as chalk. He| been getting worse—for a long while. 
stood glaring at Jenson with a hint of fear in | been getting to be pretty nearly a crook !’’ 
his attitude. Then with a desperate gesture, He pulled out his handkerchief and dried 
he suddenly whirled and strode across the | his hands and then his face. Then he sud- 
office. At the railing he flung open the gate, |denly bethought himself, got up, and pulled 
stalked out, glanced at Marty with burning | forward a chair for her. When he sat down 
eyes that did not seem to see her, and then | again, he seemed to brace himself, and began 
swung open the big door. He went out, slam- | to talk as if he had wanted her to understand 
ming it behind him with a crash. | every word. 

When the door closed, Jenson gazed at|! ‘‘I’ve been pretty nearly a crook, but not so 
Then he slipped bad as you thought, Marty. I couldn’t have 
his revolver into his side coat pocket, turned, |donethat. Notthat! Your thinking I could, 
and looked slowly round the office. Presently | and your thinking all the rest about this busi- 
he went round the table, took up the traveling | ness here, is what waked me up. Do you see? 
bag, and carried it to the open vault. Setting You waked me up—you, and Doctor Jordan, 
it inside on the floor, he swung the heavy doors | after you went away. You should have seen 
Then he him! Doctor Jordan found out all about it 
from you, and he—Doctor Jordan’s a good 
man, Marty—an honest man.’’ 

He stopped, in order to be sure that she 
grasped the meaning of ital]. Then he reached 


‘*You 


“It wasn’t 


oe I’ve 
I’ve 


turned and entered his own room. 

All this time Marty had stood spellbound, 
with her hands on the railing. She had guessed 
at the nature of the small drama that had 


out his hand again, but did not touch hers. 


and unsteady; she wondered at the oldness of | 





reached out and touched him. She did not 
understand itall. She understood only that he 
recognized how cruel had been her disappoint- 
ment, and that he was sorry—genuinely sorry. 

‘*T’ll never forget in my life 
how you looked at me—you and 
Doctor Jordan,’’ said Jenson. 

He got up from his chair, 
walked slowly to the window, 
and, standing with his back 
toward her, looked down into 
the street. 

Marty found presently that she 
was crying. But she knew very 
well that she was not unhappy 
now. She felt the glow of a 
hope that was more quiet than 
her wild first leap of anticipation 
had been. A sort of wondering 
thankfulness that was deep and 
strong and heartfelt began to 
take the poison out of her 
wounds. But she felt very 
humble as she looked at the 
broad back of the big man by 
the window who had been 
‘*pretty nearly a crook.’’ 

Kearney Jenson suddenly re- 
membered the hour. With an 
exclamation, he pulled out his 
big gold watch. Then he turned 
to Marty, and told her that he 
would take her home. In five 
minutes they were going down 
the stairs together; the elevator 
was no longer running. 

In the lower hall he stopped 
and spoke gravely to the watch- 
man for a moment, and then led 
Marty out to the big motor car, 
which still stood by the curb. 
He climbed in after her, took 
the wheel, and they started away 
for the little boarding house. 

When the motor arrived before the door-there 
were still lights in the house, although it was 
almost midnight. Marty saw her own win- 
dows lighted, and knew that Mrs. Gringham 
was waiting for her, and understood why the 
boarding-house people were still wakeful. 
Jenson stopped his machine, climbed out and 
rang the bell. Then he drew an envelope from 
his pocket, and put it into Marty’s hands. 
In the light from the windows she saw him 
say, as he raised his hat, ‘‘Come to the office 
to-morrow, will you? I’m going on—going 
on with the business. Only it’s going to be 
different. ’’ 

Then he put on his hat and went away. 
She looked at the envelope in her hands, and 
saw that it was addressed to Mrs. Abe] Gring- 
ham; she guessed what it contained. 

The landlady opened the door and let Marty 
in. Two or three lodgers, who had been really 
concerned at her absence, greeted her with joy 
and relief. But it was easy for her to explain 
that she had been to Gray Rock Farm, that 
she had missed her friend there, and returned, 
and that Mr. Jenson had brought her home 
from downtown. Then Marty looked up and 
saw Mrs. Gringham standing on the stairs. 
She said some hasty good nights and went 
up to the older woman. 

She felt timid at first; but when they were in 
her room together, Mrs. Gringham turned and 
put her strong, motherly arms about the girl’s 
slight figure and held her close. After that, 
it was not necessary to ask and answer ques- 
tions, for Marty knew that she and her friend 
would never misunderstand each other again. 

Mrs. Gringham opened the envelope that 
Jenson had given Marty.” In it was a certified 
check for a sum that fully covered Mrs. Gring- 
ham’s investment in Bavia stock. Also there 
was a brief note, which Mrs. Gringham read 
and showed to Marty. 


Dear Mrs. Gringham. I am returning your 
money because Mr. Whatman and I have dis- 
solved partnership after finding Bavia Farm an 
unsafe enterprise ; and I am going to return other 
investments. Fortunately, I have enough property 
to make all investors safe. 

Marty has been very helpful to me. I hope you 
will let her continue with me. Will you? 

Yours very truly, 
Kearney Jenson. 


Marty told the story slowly—all she knew of 


it. It took longer than either of the two 
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anticipated. The light in the small bedroom 
burned on and on, long after the rest of the 
house was dark. But the two who were 
coming to an understanding there cared very 
little just then about such a trivial thing as 
sleep. 

When Mrs. Gringham stole away at last to 
another room that had been provided for her, 
Marty laid her head on her pillow and looked 
up into the soft darkness; the glow of thank- 
fulness filled her heart. Once she had thought 
that she had nothing that other people had. 
Now, with amazing suddenness, everything 
seemed to be comirtg to her at once. She was 
to have friends; she was to have a home; she 
was to have love and understanding like other 
people. Perhaps—oh, perhaps she was going 
to hear, almost as other people did. She was 
going to have a place in the world; and she 
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was going to have a mother. Perhaps she 
need never have been quite without all those 
things—if she could only have understood; 
but now she had made a strange discovery, 
of something in herself, something she could 
not escape or ignore, or limit or curb, but 
something for which she was, after all, re- 
sponsible. It was that same something which 
unintentionally had hurt Mrs. Gringham, 
which had antagonized and alarmed James 
Whatman, which had won popularity in the 
office, which had so inexplicably affected 
Kearney Jenson—which would go on affecting 
others as long as she should live. It was that 
thing which, wholesome or unwholesome, good 
or bad, hurtful or beneficent, every human 
being must give out to the world—the uncon- 
scious, far-reaching influence of character. 


THE END. 
Rs 
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N the early sunshine of 
that fall morning a 
little fleet of dories put 
out from the beach at 
Westcoast and scattered 
across the bay—some under 
sail, and others rolling 
ahead to the flashing swing 
of stout ash oars. West- 














by the head on account of 





coast was a community of 

shoal-water fishermen, who were content with 
what they could find in their bay, or on the 
rocky grounds near its entrance. The big 
Westcoast clams were famous, and brought 
high prices. Westcoast lobsters were plentiful, 
although not so numerous as in former years; 
and a thriving business in butterfish, sea perch, 
tautog, and such small fry was done by 
the inhabitants of the little settlement. 

David Churchill was a dory fisherman, 
as his father and his father’s father had 
been before him. The fact that his 
father had been drowned did not set 
David at all against his calling. The 
bay and the sea outside claimed its small 
quota of fishermen with fair regularity, 
but there were no empty dories on the 
Westcoast beach. The father’s dory had 
descended to David, and the boy had 
taken his place at once as the natural 
provider of the Churchill family. . 

That particular morning David did 
not fish with the fleet; he was bound 
for the ledges outside the harbor, to 
gather the rockweed with which he 
mulched each year his little strawberry 
bed and rose garden. 

With the leg-of-mutton sail drawing 
well under the west wind, the dory rode 
the lazy swells easily. When he had 
passed through the narrow mouth of the 
harbor and out into the open sea, he 
steered for a ledge that lay a quarter of 
a mile to the north. 

The ebb was at its lowest; not only 
Neptune’s Chair loomed black and high, 
but on either side of it the Footstools, 
as they were called, showed a colony of 
round weed-grown heads above the 
sparkling sea. Beyond the ledge, Bull 
Buoy wallowed with dreary bellowings. 

David put the tiller over, and dropped 
gently alongside the southern end of the 
ledge. He jumped overboard into the foot or 
two of water, thrust the dory clear of the 
rocks, and wedged the little anchor among 
them. Then he began to wade about in his 
hip boots, examining the quantity and quality 
of the weed. 

He worked along the ledge, and presently 


came abreast of Neptune’s Chair—a solid | 


wave-polished pinnacle of rock, the sharp apex 
of which was never quite covered by the flood 
tide. It rose about fourteen feet above the 
ledge. Three of its sides were perfectly sheer, 
and as smooth as glass. The fourth, or sea- 
ward side, was indented with the deep niche 
that gave the rock its name. 
side of Neptune’s Chair the ledge formed a 
curious sloping trough, the wider end of which 


extended into the sea. A narrow strip of | 


water separated Neptune’s Chair from the 
trough. 
Here the boulders were thickly matted with 


dark amber tresses of rockweed, which David | 
began to scrape off with the broad iron blades | 


of his clam hoe. As he moved slowly along 
the semicircular ledge, he heaped up the slimy 
growth into little piles. When he had reached 
the end of the rock, he turned to look at the 
dory, for the tide had begun to flow. 

The boat was not there. 

David straightened his back and stared with 
puzzled eyes. Then he saw the dory rising 
on a slow swell well out beyond the ledge. 
The boat was adrift. He started back as fast 
as he could go among the slippery rocks and 
brimming pools. 

.Rope and anchor were gone from the spot 
where David had putthem. Evidently he had 
not driven the fluke securely enough between 
the rocks, and when the tide had risen, the 
dory, impelled by the stout breeze, had drifted 





Opposite this | 


the dragging anchor, was 
already out beyond Bull Buoy, traveling 
steadily with the west wind behind her. 


that he had waited too long. He dared not | 
leap the trough, for its opposite side was so | 
| narrow that the least slip would result in his | 
falling into the sea, and he was not a strong 
swimmer. 
When the water was sucked back, the bottom 
| of the trough was for a moment almost bare. | 
| 





| David dropped into it, and scrambled for the 
| opposite wall. Although steep, it was more 
| or less pitted and cracked, and seemed to offer | 
plenty of footholds; but the wall was thickly | 
coated with sea slime, which slid like paste | 
under his fingers. For a moment he could not 
raise himself an inch. Then, just as he began 
to make some headway, a reverberating roar | 
announced another inrush of the tide. 

The big green wave came foaming, swept | 
him from the slippery wall, and shot him out 
of the trough. He was rolled over and over | 
in the rough water. In a second or two, how- | 
ever, he came to the surface, and a few strokes 
brought him to Neptune’s Chair, where he} 
grasped the edge of the niche. 

The pull of the water was strong round the 
base of the Chair, but David managed to| 
scramble up into the niche. As another wave 





=— away, anchorandall. The | burst through the trough, heavy drops of foam 
water was so deep round | spattered him. The inner part of the niche | 
the ledge that there had| was dry, but David knew that it would soon | 
been nothing on which the | be wet, for at high water it was completely 
anchor might. catch and | covered. 
hold, when once it had been In a way, his plight was worse than before. | mouth of the harbor. For a moment he saw 
dragged from the rocks. | To be sure, the trough was lower than the/|it spinning, but upright, flying its queer flag 
The dory, somewhat low | niche, and therefore would not stay above the.| gallantly. 


| surface of the water so long, but at least it | 
| had allowed him to see and to be seen. Now 
| he was bottled up in a sort of shallow cave, 


part it rose up round David’s leg. He realized | water. 


David was pounded against the wall. 
A jagged projection cut his lip and chin sav- 
agely. The receding wave knocked his legs 
from under him and swept him toward the 
entrance. His feet actually hung over the edge 
before his clawing hands stopped his progress. 

‘“That was pretty close!’’ David muttered, 
somewhat dazed. 

He crawled back into the niche, found a firm 
hold for his fingers, and awaited the next 
wave with his back to the opening. This 
time he was not swept off his feet; but some- 
thing struck him a hard blow on the leg, and, 
glancing off, wedged itself across the niche as 
the water retreated. It was a round bit of 
wood, possibly a piece of a mast or spar, that 
the jet had cast into the niche. 

As David examined the spar, a method of 
using it as a signal suddenly flashed across 
his mind. He had two reels of scup line in 
his pocket; he tied his cap and handkerchief 
to one end of the spar, and then took off one 
of his rubber boots and partly filled it with 
water. He tied the upper part so that no 
more water could get in, and then fastened 
the boot to the other end of the spar. Round 
the middle he knotted the loose end of the line 
on the reel. 

So far as he could judge, the ‘‘bob’’ was 
well balanced, and at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity he crawled to the edge of the niche, 
and tossed it as far as he could toward the 


A wave swept it from sight, and 
threw David back into the cave; but he held 
his seup line firmly. 

The ledge lay near the mouth of the harbor, 


the outlook from which was limited to a narrow | and the returning fishermen must go close to 


David knew that there were several fisher-| stretch of the sea directly in front of the| its southern end, although they could not be 


men outside the harbor, and he searched the 


| pyramid. Moreover, David soon perceived a | 


seen from David’s position. * It was time for 


water with anxious eyes. Far to the south a| new and alarming element in his situation. | the boats that were out to be making for West- 
dark spot appeared and disappeared at long |The Chair was a target for the discharges | coast, for there was no fishing to be had at 


intervals on the heaving surface. 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


In all | from the trough; the ceaseless battering of the | high tide. 





ALL HE COULD DO WAS TO CLING DESPERATELY TO THE SIDES OF THE NICHE. 


| probability it was a dory anchored on Apron | 


| Shoals, where an occasional school of cod could 
be found; but it was too far away to be 


| attracted by any signal that David could con- | 
The only | 


trive. Nothing else was in sight. 
thing he could do was to wait until one of the 
returning fishermen should pick him up. 
David could ill afford to lose the old clipper 
|dory. At first he ignored his own plight in 
speculating over his chances of getting another 
boat that season. Of course his dory might 
be found and returned to him, for she bore 
his name and that of the town; but with the 
anchor pulling her down by the head, she 


In any event, the fishermen would jeer at him 
for his carelessness. 


| drowned if none of the fishermen outside re- 
turned to the harbor on the flood. 

When it became difficult for him. to balance 
himself on the slippery, foam-washed boulders, 
he retreated toward Neptune’s Chair. He 
knew he could not climb to the summit, for the 
rock above the niche was steep and smooth; 
but the trough in front of the Chair offered 
him a refuge for the time, and with a good 
deal of difficulty he ascended one of its sides, 
where he sat astride and faced the sea. 

David’s position was not comfortable. The 
tide raced along the rough bottom of the chute 
and the spray soon soaked him; the cold wind 
made his position still less bearable—he re- 
solved to cross to the opposite side of the 
trough, which was several feet higher than 
the one he straddled. : 

The tide began to boom into the funnel in 
jan ugly way. As it reached the narrower 


might easily fill and sink if a storm came up. | 


As the tide rose, however, David thought | 
| less of the dory and more of his uncomfortable | 
| predicament. He realized that he would be | 


water as it spouted from the funnel had been | 


the main instrument in carving the niche that 
had given Neptune’s Chair its name. 

The fact was not new to David, but he had 
never considered before how tremendous was 
the force of the water projected from the fun- 
|nel. As the white spume began to rain upon 
him more and more sharply, he debated 
upon the advisability of returning to the 
trough. However, the riotous play of the 
water round the rocks would have made even 
a strong swimmer hesitate. David decided 
that it would be a case of getting from the 
frying pan into the fire. 

With powerful rushes the tide began to} 
advance. The clear green surges poured 
themselves into the rocky funnel, and roared 
from the open end in a solid stream, like that 
from a gigantic hose. Apparently its force 
would increase steadily until the tide overrode 
the funnel. 
| It was beyond all question now for David 
to leave the niche. The water raged about 
the ledge in spinning whirlpools. All he 
could do was to cling desperately to the sides 
of the niche while jet after jet roared from 
the trough, battered him, deluged him, and 
threatened to tear him from even that pre- 
carious haven. 

Wave after wave rolled over the ledge. Inch 
by inch the glittering sea rose, until the waves 
began to leap across the threshold of the niche. 

No power would stay it, and nothing David 
could do could protect him against it. In vain 
he searched for any sign of a boat in the 
narrow lane of sea to which his outlook was 
limited. The great jets from the cleft thun- 
dered upon him with monotonous regularity. 

Presently a jet of unusual size leaped into 

| the niche and filled it with a boiling mass of | 


David sickened at the thought that 
the men might stay on the grounds 
longer than usual. 

He paid out his two seup lines, 
knotted together, and waited. He was 
wretched, cold, battered and drenched, 
but he was ready to fight to the last. 
One thing he had decided upon: and 
that was to leap from the Chair, if the 
worst came, and to take his feeble 
chance in the seas. Death in the open 
seemed far better than in that slimy trap. 

The gentle, steady tugging of the line 
told him that the bob was still afloat, 
and was swinging on the waves. All at 
once the jerking ceased. The line tight- 
ened, and remained taut. David thought 
he heard a faint hail. Perhaps his bob 
had been picked up; perhaps it had gone 
afoul of something. He pulled again, 
and felt a sudden resistance. Then the 
line parted. 

‘* What has happened ?’’ 
David. ‘*What shall I do?’’ 

In order to be ready for any emer- 
gency, he flung off his soaked garments 
and waded to the edge of the niche, the 
floor of which was now under water. 
There he hesitated for a second. Should 
he take the plunge? Would it not be 
better to wait? Again he thought he 
heard the faint hail. It roused him to 
action, and he sprang from the edge, 
bent on beating his way round the Chair 
before the next surge came. 

As he leaped into the sea, he felt the 
water gathering under him, and he 
struggled with all his might. His body rose; 
it seemed that he would be dashed against 
the face of the rock. But the last few plucky 
strokes saved him, and on the summit of the 
crest he was borne from the ledge and out 
from the shadow of the Chair into the full 
swing of the open water. A dory was 
sweeping toward him, and at that moment 
the oarsman paused in his stroke and turned 
his head from side to side with a questioning 
shout. 

David recognized the faded green dory and 
the bent, turtle-backed rower. It was slow, 


thought 


| keen old Norton Haskill. 


David’s answering hail brought Haskill’s 
head round. The old man gave one long stare, 


j}and then, with bowed back, settled to his 


work. A prayer of thanksgiving rose in 
David’s heart. The water could not, should 
not, get him now. 

He fought with it courageously, sinking, 
rising, breathing when he could, and holding 
his breath to the bursting point as the green, 
singing brine smothered his head and beat 
him down. He was almost exhausted when 
Haskill clutched his shoulder. 

When he was safe aboard, David gasped, 
‘*You saw my signal ?’’ 

‘Yes, I saw it!’’ chuckled Haskill. ‘‘It 
was fouled in a mat of seaweed. If it had 
been Tom Rogers or Orton Moore, they 
mightn’t have seen it, but I keep my eyes 
peeled, David. Always did since I was a 
boy. And I never lost a dory in fifty years, 
neither. Where’s yours?’’ 

The old man saw David’s rueful expression. 
‘*Never mind, lad,’’ he said. ‘‘You’ve got 
your life; you’re well out of a bad scrape. 
Just let the loss of your dory remind you 
of that, and it won’t be so much of a loss.’’ 
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THE COSSACK. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


NE way to keep well is to refuse to join 
those who ‘‘enjoy’’ poor health. 


It was your secret, yet you couldn’t hold it! 
And will he keep it, then, to whom you told it? 


UFFALO, which has about 425,000 inhabi- 

tants, takes the place of New Orleans as the 
largest city to adopt the commission form of 
government. Those who thought that this 
plan, which had worked well in smaller places, 
would fail in large cities have found in the 
experience of New Orleans no support for their 
belief. e 


-AReERS in Australia will tell you that 
rabbits are their chief bane, for they are 
almost as numerous as mice, and quite 
as hard to exterminate. But the war in 
Europe has created a demand for them for 
food. Within a fortnight recently, four ships 
reached London from New South Wales with 
576,336 frozen rabbits, all in good condition for 
rabbit stew. 


S a result of the war England has a new 
rural industry—the making of the wooden 
toys and small woodenware that have hitherto 
come almost exclusively from Germany. Waste 
wood is abundant; a worker needs only the 
simplest machinery. The American country 
boy and his jackknife might profitably keep 
busy in much the same way during the long 
winter evenings. 


HE eight interesting articles that, under 

the general title of ‘‘ The Question of 
Farming,’’ The Companion has been printing 
on its editorial page, sum up an important 
question with unusual brevity and clearness. 
For the sake of the many readers who will 
value them, The Companion has reprinted 
them in a neat pamphlet, copies of which will 
be sent to any address for two cents each—a 
nominal charge made merely to cover the cost of 
postage. =e 


N the past ten years the number of students 
taking the full four years’ course in Ameri- 
can agricultural colleges has increased from 
about 2,500 to 12,500, and the number taking 
short or special courses has doubled. Ten 
years ago very few secondary schools gave in- 
struction in agriculture; now more than two 
thousand giveit. Agricultural extension work 
outside that carried on in farmers’ insti- 
tutes has also increased greatly. Evidently 
the business of farming is looking up. 
HE government is trying to induce the 
Indians who occupy reservations in the 
great beef-producing states of the West to take 
up the business of raising cattle. Even those 
Indians who revolt at the idea of ordinary 
farming should find a zest in the occupation. 
At any rate, they will have a chance to show 
what they can do. White cattlemen who have 
been leasing the reservation grazing lands 
have been notified that they must seek pas- 
turage elsewhere. 


HE most intense partisan of the allies can- 

not help admiring the heroism with which 
the Germans defended Tsing-tao. From the 
first their situation was absolutely hopeless. 
‘They could be neither relieved nor reinforced. 
It would have brought no reproach on them 
and no disgrace on their flag had they yielded 
to the inevitable in early September. Yet the 
little garrison for two months held off the far 
superior forees that beset it day and night from 
land, sea and air. Its story forms an inspiring 
chapter in the long history of military valor. 


LL over the country knitting needles are 

flying as never before. Thousands of kind- 
hearted women are sewing hospital garments 
or knitting warm woolen helmets, wristers, 
muftlers, socks and mittens that will comfort 
many a soldier in the cold trenches of Europe 
this coming winter. Several ladies who have 
been sewing by hand at the Red Cross head- 
quarters in Boston since the first of September 
ran a novel race to see whose thimble would 


| wear out first. The thimbles all gave out 
| simultaneously toward the end of October. 
| They. were quite worn through. 
| ® & 

THE CAMPAIGN IN POLAND. 

N spite of a rigid censorship, we have been 

able to follow with some closeness the cam- 

paigns in Belgium and France. But so 

‘contradictory have been the official bulletins 

from Vienna and Petrograd and Berlin, that 
we are only now beginning to get a clear idea 
of what has been going on in the east. 

Certain things are now plain, however ; above 
all, we have learned that the Russian army is 
more efficient and that Russian officers are 
more competent than we had supposed them 
tobe. The army mobilized in weeks instead of 

|/months; and although the Russian is not so 
well equipped or so intelligent a soldier as the 
| German or the Austrian, he is clearly good 
| enough and well enough led to make his supe- 
rior numbers count heavily in the campaign. 

The invasion of East Prussia by General 
Rennenkampf’s army occurred several weeks 
before the Germans expected it. Although the 
Russians were driven back, they in turn drove 
back the counter-invasion of their own country. 
Moreover, no one supposes that Russia ever 
had any serious idea of marching on Berlin by 
way of East Prussia. General Rennenkampf’s 
activity kept the Germans from invading 
Poland at once, and helped the situation in 
France by diverting some first-line German 
soldiers from that point to East Prussia. 

In the south by a strategic retreat the 
Russians led the Austrians into a bad situa- 
tion at Lublin, and there beat them squarely. 
Before the Austrians could reorganize, the 
Russians had overrun most of Galicia. Mean- 
while, the German general staff, finding the 
Russian problem grow serious, concentrated a 
strong army on the border and moved forward 
on Warsaw. 

Once more the Russian strategists showed 
sound judgment. ‘They fell back to a position 
of their own choosing on the Vistula, with- 
drew their advanced lines in Galicia, and 
awaited General von Hindenberg’s advance. 
When the Germans were within striking dis- 
tance of Warsaw, but involved in a marshy 
region where transportation was most difficult, 
Grand Duke Nicholas ordered the Russian 
counter-attack, turned the German left flank, 
by means of the Cossack cavalry, and suc- 
ceeded in separating the Austro-German army 
that had come up from Cracow from the 
main army of von Hindenberg. He won 
a real if not a decisive victory. The Germans 
fell back on their defenses behind the river 
Warthe, and the Cossacks actually began to 
threaten the frontiers of Silesia and Posen. In 
the south the Russians again drove the Austri- 
ans back ‘on Cracow, where they must look to 
it lest their line of retreat be cut off altogether. 

Like the battle of the Marne, the battle of 
Warsaw ends only one phase of the campaign. 
The German troops are far from being 
whipped. Indeed, they began to launch 
another attack on Poland, this time along the 
Vistula River above the fortress of Thorn, 
while the Russians were still pursuing von 
Hindenberg. The Germans have learned, 
however, that the Russians are an enemy 
worthy of their steel, which their generals have 
been inclined to doubt; and in the severe 
Polish winter that has already begun, the 
Russian is likely to be less troubled by weather 
conditions than his enemy. Both the climate 
of his native steppes and the sort of military 
training he has undergone help to make him 
a better cold-weather fighter than any other 


European soldier. 
& 


FOOT - AND- MOUTH DISEASE. 


N epizoétic of foot-and-mouth disease 
among cattle last month forced the gov- 
ernment to close the Chicago Union Stock 

Yards, the largest cattle market in the world. 

The disease, known also as aphthous fever, 
has been the object of particular dread 
ever since the advance of medical knowledge 
enabled the veterinarians to distinguish one 
animal disease from another. All parts of the 
world have long suffered from it. In the past 
generation many local outbreaks have occurred 
in the United States, usually through infection 
from imported cattle. As there is no treatment 
to which the disease yields, the state and 
national authorities have to combat it by 
quarantine and disinfection or by the slaughter 
of herds. 

Although the disease is most common among 
cattle, it also affects swine, sheep, goats and 
other animals—even the human kind. It takes 
the form of severe abscesses on the feet and in 








and lameness, accompanied by a high temper- 
ature. It is very contagious, and spreads fast 
and far once it gets a start. There are many 
means of contagion—as drinking water, feed 
boxes, the clothing and shoes of persons who 
come near the sick animals, and dogs, cats or 
mice that go from stable to stable. 

Visitations of the disease differ widely in 
virulence. Sometimes half the sick cattle die, 
but more commonly the loss caused by the 
disease is owing less to the number of those 
that die than to the depreciation in the value 
of the infected herd. The animals rapidly 
lose flesh, cease to give milk, and often are left 
with permanent lameness or chronic ulcers. 

The meat of aphthous animals is not thought 
to be positively dangerous as food, althoagh 
it is not commonly eaten. There is great 
danger, however, from the milk 6f such ani- 
mals and from the butter or cheese made from. 
it. The resulting disease is serious, and some- 
times fatal, among children. 


* 


STANDARDS IN NURSING. 


HE activity of the Red Cross since the 
war began has brought nursing to public 
attention. Everyone knows that Red 

Cross nurses are trained nurses, and most per- 
sons supposed that all trained nurses could 
qualify for Red Cross service. That, how- 
ever, is far from being the case. 

There are few professions so loosely organized 
as nursing. Everything is expected from a 
trained nurse—that she have education, skill, 
tact, executive ability; that she fit into any 
household and rise to any emergency; and yet 
there are few things less understood, few enter- 
prises less frequently endowed, than those that 
deal with the training that makes a competent 
nurse. There are nurses—thousands of them— 
who have been graduated from training schools 
of high standing, who are registered by the 
state, and who are worth every penny of the 
$25 or $35 a week that they receive. ~ But there 
are also hundreds of others who have had only 
a brief course in some poorly equipped and 
poorly managed hospital, who may never have 
been graduated and who are not registered, but 
who, owing to the ignorance of the public and 
the carelessness of doctors, are able to slip into 
a rank to which they are not entitled and to 
receive wages that they have no right to ask. 
In other words, the profession of nursing is 
not yet standardized. 

Some of the unregistered nurses are quite 
capable of handling simple cases, and if they 
were known merely as attendants and received 
only the lower wages to which they are entitled, 
there would be less confusion; but as long as 
the public does not bother to find out whether 
it is getting what it pays for, the confusion 
will continue. 

But the public grows in knowledge. People 
are beginning to realize that there are hospitals 
that establish training schools, not for the pur- 
pose of giving a sound education in nursing, 
but merely as a means of getting their work 
done as cheaply as possible. After giving their 
pupils too much work. to do,—much of it work 
that has little educational value,—they finally 
issue a diploma that means nothing except that 
the recipient has been a sort of maid of all work 
in that particular hospital. She could no more 
pass a Red Cross examination than a man 
who has spent his time dusting books in a 
lawyer’s office could pass a bar examination. 
Certain people who understand the matter are 
trying to rouse public opinion to support those 
training schools the diplomas of which repre- 
sent work equal to the requirements of the 
Red Cross, and to empower state boards of 
examiners to inspect all training schools and 
hold them to a definite standard. 


e & 
PETER versus PAUL. 


HE crisis in the history of the world 

through which we are now passing is 

as remarkable for the demand it makes 
upon humanity to do its utmost for the relief 
of suffering as it is for the titanic character 
of the armed contest. Rarely if ever before 
has distress of mind and body among men, 
women and children numbered by millions 
appealed so urgently for alleviation; never 
before has the rest of mankind responded so 
generously and so effectively. 

We of the United States have an honorable 
reputation as a people quick to act in all such 
works of organized mercy, and on this supreme 
occasion we are living up to the good name 
we have earned. But this outpouring of our 
generosity has naturally become a matter of 
anxiety to those who have charge of our own 
charities and works of relief. They know hu- 


the mouth; the early symptoms are salivation | man nature, and are versed in the psychology 
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of giving. They understand all too well 
that the gifts of money now going abroad 
often represent merely a transfer of philan- 
thropic giving from a worthy perennial charity 
to an equally worthy temporary cause. They 
see lean treasuries ahead, and fear that their 
institutions will not be able to perform the 
work to which they are pledged. 

The demand that war makes of people is 
that they surpass themselves. We cannot escape 
that demand, even though we are neutrals; 
therefore, it is not for us to pay Paul by rob- 
bing Peter; we must pay both. For once we 
must increase the proportion that our giving 
bears to our income. We shall never have a 
worthier occasion. We may follow the sugges- 
tion of the United Charities of Chicago, and 
lay a ‘‘war tax’’ on our personal luxuries—an 
assessment of from ten to twenty-five per cent. 
on every amusement for which we pay and 
every luxury that we buy; or we may 
try another plan. The point is that we do 
something. 

Many of us remember the midnight hour not 
yet fourteen.years ago when, either within the 
walls of some church or in the quiet of home 
or in a vast multitude outdoors, we commem- 
|orated the advent of a new century. Time . 
| heeded us not; we paid him that tribute for 
our own sake. To-day the stroke of the 





clock marks, not the mere crossing of a line, 
| but a real hour in the course of civilization. 
| Not merely that the victims of the war may 
‘have help, —the most that we can do will 
diminish but little the interminable tale of 
suffering, — but for our own soul’s sake, we 
should give, and give freely. 


* © 


THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS. 


T is a political tradition that in the second 

half of a President’s term the opposition 

wins the House of Representatives. Like 
many another tradition, it is not borne out by 
the facts. Since Lincoln became President in 
1861, the opposition has carried the House in 
the mid-term election only six times out of 
fourteen. It is a fact, nevertheless, that the 
administration strength in the House is almost 
always less in the second half of a term. 

What was the grand result of the elections? 
If it were not the nature of politicians to be 
optimistic, it would seem strange that the 
leaders of all parties profess themselves pleased. 
The Democrats, with good reason, felicitate 
themselves on having the people still with 
them after having passed in Congress an un- 
precedented number of important measures, 
and appropriation bills exceptionally large. 
It is true that the Democrats have lost a great 
many Congressional districts, more than fifty, 
in fact; but if we look beneath the surface we 
shall discover that four only of those losses 
were chargeable to Southern States—one each 
in Delaware, Maryland, Louisiana and North 
Carolina. So it is clear that they can count 
virtually upon every electoral vote of those 
states two years hence. 

The Republicans are overjoyed at their 
wonderful recovery from the humiliating re- 
verse of 1912. Although many of their prom- 
inent candidates for governors and senators fell 
by the wayside, the result of the vote leaves 
hardly a state of the North that they may not 
hope to carry for their next candidate for the 
presidency. On the other hand, some of the 
large states were so closely divided that 
the Republicans have ground for hope rather 
than for confidence. 

The Progressive party suffered a decline of 
strength almost as pronounced as the revival 
of Republicanism. But the leaders are not 
disheartened. They regard their principles 
as true and right, and express confidence about 
the future. Those who do not expect the 
triumph of the party as a separate organization 
maintain that its existence has justified itself 
by its influence on other parties. 

A great many questions were submitted to 
the voters besides the choice of officers. For 
the first time Senators were elected by popular 
vote. The result is a gain to the Democrats, 
but it is not perceptibly different from that 
which would have taken place under the old 
system of election by legislatures. The ‘‘ma- 
chine’’ still had its candidates, and no can- 
didate lost the election because he was put 
forward by a machine. 

Seven states voted on woman suffrage. All 
the large states that had to decide the question 
rejected the measure. Nevada and Montana 


accepted it. Six states also voted on prohi- 
bition; four states—Arizona, Colorado, Wash- 
ington and Oregon—accepted it, and Ohio and 
| California voted it down. California voters 
had no less than forty-eight questions on which 
| to answer yes or no, besides electing officers, 
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and Oregon voters almostas many. Let us hope | that widened and deepéned the water on the 
that they answered all of them wisely. New| flooded plain round Nieuport and Dixmude, 
York elected delegates to a constitutional con- | #2d that filled the trenches with water. ; 
vention, and some of its most eminent citizens It is not clear how either army is ae 
ill be members of the body. teed real advantage along the present ite 
= ? line in tife west. General Grant once said 
. that if he had a man to every six feet he could 
& - e e hold an intrenched position against attack. 
CURRENT: EVENTS| Both the allies and the Germans must have 
___ | five or six times as many men as Grant thought 
MERICAN NEUTRALITY.—Great Brit- | necessary. Their flanks are so protected by 


ain and France have warned Ecuador and| the North Sea and the Vosges Mountains 
Colombia against committing breaches of neu-| that neither army can manceuvre the other 
trality, and have also laid the matter before | out of position. And even if one side could 
the State Department of the United States. bring to bear a temporary superiority in foree 
It is believed by the allied powers that the | sufficient to drive the enemy out of his trenches, 
German cruisers in the Pacific have used the | jt would be found that there are other defensive 
Galapagos Islands as a coaling station, and that | positions already prepared a few miles in the 
the Germans have established wireless stations rear. The Germans are said to have three 
on South American soil. completely prepared lines between the present 
& battle front and their frontier. In present num- 
EXICO.—Affairs in Mexico wore a hope- | bers and in the prospect of reinforcement the 
ful and a threatening aspect ‘by turns. | allies have the advantage, but they have so far 
After a number of manifestos bad passed | made no effective use of that advantage. 
between General Carranza and the leaders of| In Poland there is no longer word of a 
the Aguascalientes convention, he made up his | German retreat. The army of von Hindenberg 
mind ‘to retire from his| has apparently established itself on its lines 
oftice in favor of Eulalio| behind the river Warthe, and is ready to resist 
Gutierrez, who was se- the Russian advance. Moreover, a strong 
lected for the place by | counter - offensive has pushed forward from 
the convention, with the | the Prussian fortress of Thorn, and advanced 
express stipulation that almost to Plotsk, on the Vistula, which is) j . 
General Villa should give | Well on the way to Warsaw. The Russians | } ONCE upon a time—as 


up his military command | must check this advance, or it will threaten the # ea, 
and leave Mexico. Ac-| Tear of their own main army and oblige it | the story tellers say 


> - 
——eee 








cording to the reports that | fall back. In East Prussia the Russian advance | : tomatoes were known as 
reached Washington, Villa | through the difficult lake country is slow, and “ Love “ apples.” And you 
engaged to do so; but on| harassed by a stubborn German defense. ° h ] hi Ls h 
GEN. ALVARO OBREGON November 17th General In Galicia, Austria admitted that the Rus- | § cant e Pp thin ing t ere was 
Obregon, whose troops held Mexico City, took | Sians had got back to the river Donajec, which | § something appropriate in the 
command of the capital, on the ground that | is less than forty miles from Cracow, and that | name wh en you n otice th e ; 
Gutierrez had not accepted Carranza’s terms, | Przemysl was in danger of capture. Cracow : f. f 
and that he believed Villa would not permit | is also threatened from the northward by part pleasing effects o 


him to do so. General Carranza declared the | of the Russian centre. The operations in this 
capital removed to Orizaba, since a strong | astern theatre of war are far more interesting 
force under General Villa was near enough than those in Belgium and France. There is 
to threaten Mexico City. Secretary Bryan | Still room to mancuvre there, and there are 
announced that the American troops at Vera | daily opportunities for either side to win real 
Cruz would be withdrawn on November 234, | Victories. ee. . ; 

since both Carranza and the leaders of the con-| |The Austrian army in Servia is at last getting 
vention had given the guarantees required by the better of the Servians. It took Valjevo 


TOMATO 
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the United States. on November 17th, and Vienna declared that 
° Belgrade could not hold out much longer. 
RADE AND FINANCE.—On November} No news that can be depended on comes _ , 
16th, the Federal reserve banks opened in| from the Turkish campaigns. Both Russians The tempting “ love-apple 


Atiantn, Cleveland,’ Chicagn, St Loula, Minne. | Sighting in Armenia and Caucasian; which i color “gets” you “at first [ame P 
apolis, Dallas, Kansas City and San Francisco. | really winning has not yet appeared. Berlin | | sight.” The first taste cap- ; 
About $170,000,000 was paid in by member | heard that the Khedive of Egypt is to direct | | tures you, young or old. The 
pede prenatanteete NEWS SERVICE e flavor and quality “grow” on 

you more and more. % 
the regular use of this deli- : 
cious soup becomes a healthy 
habit which adds to the joy 
of living every day. 


Better get your share today. | . 
21kinds 10cacan | W@W ~<a 7 | 
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Celery 

Chicken P. 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Clam Bouillon 

Clam Chowder 

Consommeé 
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H.M.S. “‘AUDACIOUS,"’ MINED AND SINKING. 


Cambell 


banks to the twelve reserve banks. The| the operations against the English, that the 
Federal Reserve Board established an open-| English attempt to take Fao on the Persian 
ing rate of five and one-half or six per cent. Gulf had been thwarted, that the Turks had 
for rediscount in New York and Philadel-| taken El Arish and threatened Suez. London 
phia, and six or six and one-half per cent. | indignantly denied these things. It is quite 
in the other reserve cities. —-The New| possible, however, that Abbas Hilmi will 
York Cotton Exchange opened on November | actually take the field against England; he 
16th. It had been closed since the outbreak | has never been very fond of the English. On 
of the war.——Secretary McAdoo reports a| November 17th, the United States battleship 
gratifying increase in the export trade of the | Tennessee reached Smyrna. When its launch 
United States. During October our exports | tried to enter the harbor, the shore forts fired 
increased nearly $40,000,000 over the previous | on it and obliged it to turn back. Our govern- 
month. Except for the single article of cotton, | ment has asked Turkey to explain the inci- 
the exports were in excess of those for Octo- | dent. 
ber, 1913. ° It transpired on November 14th that the 
British superdreadnought Audacious had been 
ApuY PROMOTIONS. —On November | destroyed nearly three weeks before—October 
16th, Maj. Gen. W. W. Wotherspoon, chief | 97th—by contact with a mine off the northern 
of the general staff, U. S. A., was retired for shore of Ireland. The British officials refused 
age. Brig. Gen. Frederick to) make public any account of the accident, 
Funston was thereupon | and it is not certain precisely how the accident 
promoted major general, | was caused. It is known, however, that all 
and Brig. Gen. Hugh L. | except two of the crew were saved by other 
Scott, now assistant chief | cryisers and torpedo boats and by the crew 
of the general staff, was of the White Star steamship Olympic, which 
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made chief. | happened to pass. The Audacious is believed 
e to have been blown up by her own crew when . 
| it. appeared that she was too badly damaged to 
ECENT DEATH.— | be saved or repaired. S 


In France, on Novem-| "he British cruiser Glas 
~ gow, which escaped 
ber 14th, Field Marshal | from the fight with the German squadron off 


LORD ROBERTS Ear] Roberts of Kandahar, | ‘hi i i 
onal ts Tak tes ene to Ges Ge Sa the coast of Chile, reached Rio de Janeiro on 


sudieer and qneme the Indian troops that | November 16th. ——The Leipzig and the Dres- 
are fightin with the allies, and was seized | den, two ships of the German squadron, have 
with hime, | returned to Valparaiso and taken on supplies. 
London reports a defeat of General De Wet’s 
| command of rebel Boers by a force under Gen. 

THE EUROPEAN WAR | Louis Botha; 250 prisoners were taken. 
Along the Meuse, the Aisne, the Oise and| China protested against the seizure by 
the Yser the two months’ deadlock still con- | Japan of the Shantung railway beyond the 
tinues. The Germans made a number of | limits of the former German concession of 
attempts to break the allies’ line between Dix- | Kiaochow. Japan answered that the railway 
mude and Ypres, but without success. Further | is part of Germany’s political and financial 
military activity was then stopped by a two | investment in China, and that its possession 
days’ gale, accompanied by a drenching rain | goes with the stronghold of Tsing-tao. 
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At the BRANCH POST OFFICE 
Sy Jeannie Pendleton Ewing 





HE little office holds a motley throng 
This gray day (snow and Christmas just 
ahead)! 
A patient line that waits, has waited long 
For place before the window, half in dread. 
Their scrawls must be reviewed 
By scornful eyes and shrewd 
Before the hard-wrought letters may be sped. 


For these are alien folk! You-see, beside 
The flapping brim that Tessa wound last night 
With some gay trumpery, and tilts with pride, 
Old tarnished tints of Hungary bound tight 
Beneath a wrinkled chin; 
The Ghetto’s swarthy skin 
Next amber locks that Norway burnished bright. 


The dour clerk-face that fills the loophole there 
May frown more darkly. ’Tis his task to deal 
With labored writing, smudged, for all their care, 
Destined to parts he knows not—names that reel 

In alphabetic maze 
Up, down the paper’s ways, 
While peasant Europe looks in mute appeal. 


My man of postmarks, greet those wistful eyes 
With smiles of comfort! For the time draws near 
When friend dowers friend, and each poor exile 
tries 
Qut of his little wage to send some cheer 
Where peat smoke climbs the breeze 
Or gales the spruce boughs tease. 
The New World to the Old wafts Christmas here! 


* © 


THE NEED OF THOROUGHNESS. 


URING an absence 
D of some years the 

old home had been 
neglected. Branches of 
box elders hung low over 
the walk ; elm boughs, like 
great arms, extended far 
into the street; willowy 
birches waved heavily in 
the wind, their lower 
branches almost sweeping 
the ground. 

For several days two 
men with saws and axes were kept busy lop- 
ping off the superfluous branches. Their last 
act was to cut from the fallen branches all 
wood that was large enough for fuel, and to 
pile the rest into one great heap to be burned. 

The brush was green, of course, but I thought 
a large fire was all that was necessary; and 
so, bringing an armful of hay and some dry 
wood, I pushed them well under the pile and 
struck a match. The flames only streamed 
through the brush for a little while, licked off 
the leaves and charred some of the smaller 
twigs. 

I rearranged the pile, and made it somewhat 
more compact, brought more dry material and 
ignited it as before; but again the flames went 
sweeping upward, only to die down when the 
dry material was consumed. 

I brought dry material the third time, and 
poured kerosene upon it; but all attempts to 
burn the green mass by these halfway, short- 
cut methods ignominiously failed. I must 
begin at the beginning and make thorough 
work of it; so I kindled a small fire of weeds 
and a few bits of dry wood. Then breaking 
off the smallest twigs, I laid them carefully 
on this little fire. As the heat increased, I 
was able to feed larger twigs. And thus, 
carefully working over the whole brush pile 
by hand, increasing the size of the green sticks 
only as the heat increased, I got the whole 
pile consumed. 

In precisely this way the most difficult tasks 
in life are accomplished; short cuts will not 
do. They must be wrought out from small 
beginnings, and with care at every step of the 
process. It is the boy who sweeps the office 
well who finally becomes superintendent of 
the business, the boy who runs errands well 
who becomes president of the railway. Suc- 
cess in large things depends upon growing 
with the small things now in hand. Christ 
stated a law of life applicable everywhere and 
always when He said, ‘‘Thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things.’’ 

*® © 


OPPORTUNITY. 


ECENTLY, a mechan- 
R ic, who had made a 
comfortable living for 
himself and family, working 
steadily in the employ of a 
large contractor, remarked 
to a friend: 
“My employer talks as if 
I were a failure because I 
am not in business for my- 
self, and have not grown 
rich. He says anyone with 
my training ought to make 
a fortune in this land of 
opportunity. Maybe he is 











right. America is the land of opportunity, but as 


I look at it, opportunity means more than the 
chance to accumulate money. _ 

“Of course money is all right, but I have never 
felt that a fortune was worth working myself to a 
frazzle for, as he does. Just look at him! He is 
almost a physical wreck, and from my point of 
view, he is a mental and a spiritual failure. To 





be sure, he is successful in his profession, and he 
has accumulated money. But he has no time to 
read a good book and he actually doesn’t know 
enough to engage in a lively general discussion. 
He never has time to spend with his family, as I 
do. To his boys and girls he is merely the man 
who provides them with luxuries. I’m ‘dad’ to 
mine. 

‘‘He has no time to cultivate his spiritual nature. 
I’ve taught a class of boys for fifteen years in our 
Sunday school. I’ve gone on hikes with them 
occasionally. I’ve given them many a spare hour, 
and during that fifteen years I’ve seen more than 
one of them make the decision that will affect his 
whole future. And as I've worked, and talked, 
and prayed, and planned with those boys, I felt 
my own nature expand and grow. That’s one of 
the opportunities of this glorious land of ours— 
the chance of getting bigger yourself by helping 
others. If I had been in business for myself, with 
my heart set on getting rich, I should no doubt 
have thought that I had no time to work with 
those boys. 

“No, sir, I don’t agree that I’m a failure just 
because I haven’t grown rich. I’ve brought up a 
family, and given them all a practical education. 
I’ve taken my part in the community life. I’ve 
enjoyed myself as I went along, I’ve tried to do 
what good I could, and I’ve saved a small com- 
petence for oldage. American opportunity means 
more to me than the chance to make a fortune.” 


* ¢ 


LIFE IN THE TRENCHES. 


HE so-called Battle of the Aisne was a siege 
é rather than a battle; it resembled the oper- 

ations round Richmond or Vicksburg rather 
than the engagements at Gettysburg or Antietam. 
For weeks and even months the soldiers of both 
armies lived in the cleverly constructed trenches 
they had dug among the hills and stone quarries. 
Here is a graphic picture of the life they led there, 
taken from an English officer’s letter in the London 
Times: 


Ten days ago we had arrived within sound of the 
firing, and were about to take our places in the 
trenches. That night we marched seven miles 
through the mud over roads that had been soaked 
by four days’ rain and torn by ceaseless traffic. 

1e sound of guns and rifles grew louder as we 
approached the front, and dead horses marked 

e passage of the armies. We crossed the river 
Aisne, and halted near the village beneath the 
heights. . . . The brigade _ into regiments, and 
ours went off up the hill, slippery with mud, to the 
trenches. We relieved a company of Irishmen, 
almost incoherent in their speech from their long 
ordeal, who had begun with the retreat from 
Mons, and had been fighting without ceasing ever 
since. Many had been killed, but with their 
weakened numbers they had taken these heights, 
and clung to them until our arrival. 

e posted sentries, and the company took up 
its allotted line, finding cover behind the embank- 
ment of aquarry. The next day food arrived; we 
cooked our tinned beef and boiled tea, cleaned our 
rifles, and began to feel more at home. Then we 
started to dig. No one knew how long we should 
stay, but the cover was bad, and gave no protec- 
tion from the enemy’s guns. And this we learned 
to our cost, for soon we had our first lesson about 
shrapnel. Our own artillery opened fire, and the 
shells passed over our heads into the enemy’s 
lines. Then they replied, first at our guns, and 
then at the trenches. Bang! Smash! and a shower 
of pellets and earth, that was all. A horrid, un- 
pleasant sound, typical of destruction. Yet, if 
men will remain under cover, no harm can befall. 
But eer won’t. Nothing on earth will prevent 
the British soldier from lighting a fire to cook his 
tea, or from ~~, round to borrow a light for his 
cigarette. Then the shrapnel catches him. It is 
not bravery or any other virtue. It is just his 
cheerful habit. Some men must go out, of course, 
on duty, and so there have been the casualties 
that you see in the papers. But, with care, 
these losses should be slight while we remain in 
the trenches. And we begin to think we shall be 
there forever. ; 

Ten days! Aéroplanes watching us, and shells 
flying overhead by day, alarms and rifle fire by 
night. We live the life of a rabbit—digging our- 
selves deeper and deeper into the earth, until we 
are completely sheltered from above, coming out 
now and then, when things are quiet, to cook and 
eat, making any moves that may be necessary 
under cover of darkness. Ammunition, food and 
oe water are brought in by night; the 
wounded are sent away to the a e do 
not wash, we do not change our clothes; we sleep 
at odd intervals whenever we can get the chance, 
and daily we get more accustomed to our lot. 
Little holes dug beneath the parapet just bi 
enough to sit in are our homes, with straw onl 
= a sack or two for warmth. The cold is 
ntense at omy and those good ladies who have 
made us woolen caps and comforters have earned 
ourthanks. The coldest moments are those when 
there is an alarm of a night attack, and we spring 
from our sleep to stand shivering behind the par- 
apet, peering over the wall to see our enemies, 
and firing at the flashes of their rifles. 


*® © 


HOW SHOT IS MADE. 


HE manufacture of shot, described by Mr. 

0. C. Horn in Forest and Stream, requires 

a high tower, a perforated pan, a tank of 
water, and “tempered” lead. 


Shot is made by dropping molten lead from a 
high point to the earth. The lead forms into glob- 
ules just as the raindrops do when they fall from 
the clouds. Ordinarily, we do not realize that 
raindrops are little spheres, but under the proper 
conditions they freeze, and we have hailstones, 
which may be called shot made of ice. 

In the making of shot, pure lead is melted and 
mixed with a “temper” that consists mainly of 
tin, and_then poured into a perforated pan or 
sieve. The perforations vary according to the 
size of shot to be made. 

A temper is mixed with the lead in order to 
make the globules form when the lead falls. If 
pare lead were used, it would fall in the form of 
ittle bars, instead of round shot. 

In order that the globules may have plenty of 
time to form, the lead must fall a long distance, and 
so towers are built. The towers used to be made 
as high as two hundred feet and even more, but 
modern towers are rarely over one hundred and 


= feet. 
he perforated pan into which the molten lead 
is poured is at the top of the tower, and the glob- 
ules of lead fall through the perforations into tanks 
of water at the bottom of the tower. The water 
cools them, and also prevents them from flatten- 
ing. out, as they would if they fell on a solid floor. 
rom the water the shot go to steam driers. 
After drying, the perfect shot are separated from 
the imperfect “I means of glass tables inclined 
enough so that the shot, when poured on at one 
end of the table, will roll to the other end. At 
the farther end of the table are two gutters, side 
by side. The imperfect shot roll slowly and with 
difficulty, so that they have not enough momen- 
tum to cai them beyond the first gutter. The 
perfectly round shot roll easily and swiftly, and 





when they reach the foot of the table, they jump 
nimbly across the first gutter and land in the 
second. 

After separation, the perfect shot are polished 
by rolling in ginmbago, and workmen then put 
them in bags for shipment, or send them direct to 
= sectege Ses department to be loaded into 
shells. 
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ECAUSE the new lawn mower did not work, 
Ezra, the hired man, sate him by the shore 
And meditated. Past him, taking thought, 
A fish hawk swept and poised above the bay. 
And Ezra, in that space of afternoon, 
Saw the great bird fall once, and twice, and 
thrice, 
A hungry plummet, on some wary fish, 
And, being disappoihted, beat aloft 
To fresh descensions. After sunny lapse 
Of time, turned Ezra to his task again, 
And shook the new lawn mower, and did pick 
About its inwards with a rusty wire, 
Prevailing not against its malady. 
(Of such are man’s inventions). Whereupon 
He cast again his gaze unto the hawk, 
. And watched that one (time, is it not for slaves?) 
Drop from the skies on mackerel or shad, 
And drop in vain. And Ezra gave once more 
His craft to the machine, and kicked its wheels 
And smote upon its handle with a rock, 
Advancing not his fortunes. And once more 
He turned his eyes on the white-breasted bird 
(Long toil is weariness unto the heart), 
And saw the watery Fates relent at last 
And grant a careless bluefish to its need, 
With which it flapped aloft, and sailed afar 
To eat it on a barren cedar tree. 
And Ezra strove no more, but wiped his brows 
And gave decision in this wise: ‘“‘That there 
Machine must go back to the store agin.”’ 


Why state the lesson of this simple tale? 
® © 


A GOOD FIGHTER. 


ss NE of the queerest fights I ever saw,” ob- 
served my friend, the timber cruiser, “was 
between a bulldog and a screech owl.”’ 


“Seems to me that would be no fight at all,” [ 
challenged, both to bring out the story and to 
express my candid opinion. 

“I suppose,” he remarked. dryly. “you’d say 
the odds were all in favor of the bul dog?” 

“Most certainly.” 

“Well, here are the facts. The cook in our 
lumber camp had a pet bulldog that was a fiend at 
fighting. Bill had all the other dogs of the camp, 
and the men, too, so cowed they didn’t dare gO 
near that shanty without cook’s permission. He’d 
chew the pants, and the boots, too, right off a man 
he didn’t care to see hanging round, and the 
few dogs he could get a sight of always left his 
vicinity howling with pain. 

“One day a lumberjack brought a screech owl 
into camp—he’d found it asleep in a hollow tree. 
The cook saw it, and immediately adopted it. 
He named the little fellow Diogenes. 

“But Bill FO gg as only a dog can be, no sooner 
spied the little rusty- brown bunch of feathers 
dozing quietly in a corner of the room than he 
went after it, head on. 

“Diogenes heard him coming, for all he seemed 
fast asleep. He opened his eyes wide, fluffed his 
feathers straight out all over his body until he 
looked several times his natural size, spread his 
wings up and back until the tips touched above 
and behind his head, gave a hiss like a jet of 
steam, and jumped straight toward Bill. He landed 
on Bill’s nose with both feet, with a death grip of 
his claws that reached clear to the bone. 

“Immediately Bill’s growls turned to howls, for 
all the world like the shrieks of a human being in 
desperate pain. He dodged here and there. He 
ran like mad all round the room, leaving a trail of 
blood behind him. He lay down and rolled over. 
He clawed and snapped. And all the time he was 
yelping as loud as he could =. But Diogenes 
held on to his perch with both feet, hissing like a 
snake, or snapping his beak like a string of fire- 
crackers. He was thoroughly undaunted. And 
really, there was nothing Bill could do to get him 
off. ‘The owl’s position on top of his nose made 
the bird immune from all harm, no matter how 
hard Bill tried to hurt him. 

“Bill soon saw that, and gave up trying to hurt 
Diogenes, or even to get rid of him. He just 
dropped down in the middle of the floor and howled 
at the top of his voice. Still Diogenes held on, 
hissing and snapping with — eather on his 
slim little ge | stan ing out at right angles. He 
showed no disposition to leave his bleeding, 
howling victim in peace. To all appearance, he 
didn’t intend ever to let go. 

“Well, we men had to go to the rescue of that 
We couldn’t strike Diogenes off any 
more than the dog could shake him off, for his 
claws were buried in the fleshy _ of the aes 
nose. And you know a bulldog quite a thick 
cushion on his snout. We didn’t want to kill the 
plucky little bird; and then, too, we were afraid if 
we did the claws would stiffen, and we’d have to 
dig them out. Finally, we threw an apron over 
the owl’s head, and ulling him as the neck, sue- 
ceeded in makin im let go. ill, thoroughly 
cowed, just lay there and wept all the time we 
were working with Diogenes. But he no sooner 
felt himself free than he shot like a bullet for the 
window, going through glass and all in his anxiety 
to escape. e took refuge in the farthest stable 
on the place, and never, even after the cook took 
Diogenes back to the woods, could Bill be made 
to gonear that shanty. And, strange to say, from 
that day on he was a thoroughly peaceable citizen ; 
for if he ever did threaten to disturb a man, all 
you had to do was to give a loud hiss, and Bill 
would be gone like a streak.” 


THE CATHEDRAL AT REIMS. 


OTHING that has happened during the war 
has aroused more discussion than the partial 
destruction by German shells of the Cathe- 

dral of Notre Dame at Reims. This most inter- 
esting, if not most beautiful, of all the great Gothic 
churches of France is one of the architectural 
wonders of the world. To Frenchmen it was far 
more, for they think of it as perhaps the most 
precious of their historical monuments. It appears 
that the walls and towers have not been destroyed, 
although much of the statuary and carving that 
ornamented them has been broken and chipped. 
The beautiful woodwork of the interior is con- 
sumed by the fire, and most, although not all, of 
the stained glass is ruined. Restoration at very 


great cost will be possible, although much is gone 


that cannot be replaced. 


Reims is a very ancient town. Before the Romans 
came to France, it was the chief seat of the tribe 





of the Remi, whence its name. There was a bisho 
in Reims within three hundred years of the cruci- 
fixion of Christ. The Vandals and the Huns both 
spoiled the town, and when Clovis conquered 
Gaul, he was baptized at Reims. For centuries 
the kings of France were crowned there, and 
consecrated with oil from the sacred vial that 
tradition said was sent down from heaven for the 
baptism of Clovis. 

he cathedral, where that ceremony used to take 
place, was built in the thirteenth century. The 
most striking feature of its exterior is the facade; 
there are three entrance portals deeply recessed 
and exquisite in proportion, and these portals 
contained between five and six hundred statues 
of saints, angels, and symbolic figures. There 
were also very interesting groups of sculptured 
Squres that represented scenes from the life of the 

rgin, the conversion of Saint Paul, and the Last 
Judgment. Many of the statues had been some- 
what defaced by time, but most were intact, and 
they were perhaps the most interesting examples 
of medizval sculpture the world possesses. Above 
this remarkable throng of figures of stone was a 
great stone window, nearly forty feet across, and 
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THE FALLEN CATHEDRAL BELLS AT REIMS. 


filled with superb stained glass. Higher still was 
a row of forty-two colossal statues in niches, rep- 
resenting the baptism of Clovis, and the kings of 
France. Above all soared the lofiy towers. The 
towers were originally crowned with spires, but 
fire destroyed them in 1481. é north portal, 
which was also decorated with statues, is only less 
beautiful than the western fagade. The graceful 
flying buttresses were each crowned with a niche 
in which a statue stood. No other chureh in the 
world was so lavishly and, on the whole, so effec- 
tively decorated with sculpture. 

The interior is less ornate, but it contained over 
one hundred statues. The nave is 125 feet in 
height, and hardly inferior in mapa to any of 
the other great cathedrals of northern France. It 
is an old saying that the choir of Beauvais, the 
nave of Amiens, the portal of Reims and the tow- 
ers of Chartres would together make the loveliest 
church in the world. he glass in the great 
windows of nave and transept at Reims was one 
of its greatest charms. Almost all of it was made 
at the time when such work was most beautiful. 

There was a wonderful collection of tapestries 
in the cathedral. Fortunately, if the dispatches 
are correct, those were removed to a place of 
safety as soon as war was declared. hether 
the pictures by Titian, Tintoretto, Zucchero and 
Poussin were saved does not yet appear. 

In front of the cathedral stands a statue of Joan 
of Arc, for it was to Reims, after her victories over 
the English, that Joan seenges her unworthy king, 
Charles Vii, to be crowned. 
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A CORRUPT JUDICIARY. 


r “HE case before Solomon Weatherly, a vener- 
able justice of the peace of a rural township 
in the Ozark Mountains, concerned the steal- 

ing of a tiny cabin in which Uncle Billy Gardner 

had been living the simple life for years. 


The theft was an incident in a bitter and event- 
ful line-fence feud. Many onlookers had seen 
Hank Perkins, far-famed as the community bad 
man, rush from ambush, and, aided by four sturdy 
mountaineers, pull the little house from its foun- 
dations, pile it on an oxeart and drive it away. 
Although Justice Solomon Weatherly had been 
the bosom friend of Hank Perkins for years, there 
seemed no iy | for the offender to escape aie 
ment, as he often had done through the friendly 
offices of the court. The evidence was plain and 
overwhelming. Uncle Billy, who had gone to the 
ne office, returned to find that his house had van- 
shed, and that a crowd of vociferous neighbors 
were ready to take oath as to its fate. 

The attorney for the plaintiff was confident. He 
closed his plea with a scathing attack upon the 
low-down, unchristian meanness of a man who 
would take advantage of a neighbor’s absence to 
steal his house. 

“You two fellows can wrangle as much as you 
Ss. droned the justice of the peace, after the 
lawyer for Hank Perkins had risen, “and after 
you’re irom you’ll find my decision all written 
out under this big law book. The co’t has made 
up his mind on this hyar case, and will now go to 
council meeting.”’ 

As the justice left the room, Uncle Billy’s attor- 
ney eagerly took from under the book a sheet of 
paper on which was written: 

“The court finds that there is no law in Arkansas 
agin stealing houses.” 
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QUITE UNNECESSARY. 


T acertain college it was the custom to have 
the students write the following pledge at 
the bottom of their examination papers: 


“T hereby certify ou my honor that I have neither 
given nor received aid during this examination.” 

Soon after handing in a popet to a = 
noted for his sarcasm, Lippincott’s Magazine 
relates, a young fellow hurriedly entered the 
classroom, and said: 

“Professor, I forgot to put the pledge on my 


pa er.” 

Pits phen unnecessary,” replied the 
teacher. “I have just finished looking over your 
paper, and I feel sure you did not give or receive 
aid. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Farm, a, sigh—pharmacy. 1. Sit, a, dell— 
citadel. 111. Ache, in, side—Akenside. rv. Inn, 
come, Pat, ter, Billy, tie—incompatibility. 

2. Haste, hate; shout, shut; linen, lien; bonny, 
bony; dream, dram; mitre, mire. 

3. Lean, vile, dive, vie, let—“Live and let live.” 
- 4, Beech {beaem), alm, spruce, pear (pair), 
aspen, fig, willow, apple, pine, bay. 

5. Irri(gate), subju(gate), dele(gate), abro- 
(gate), a(gate), tami{gate). 

6. 1. The sea. 1. Sun, son. 

7. In, kink; earl, yearly; par, spars; light, 
slights; team, steams; wing, swings. 
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Standing, supported by the 
easel back. 


The Youth's Companion 
Home Calendar for 1915 


PRACTICAL—USEFUL—ORNAMENTAL 


IN THE CALENDAR FOR 1915 Calendar to be kept in’an upright posi- 
we have retained the same practical tion on the desk or table, but it can 
form, and the same size and style of equally well be hung upon the wall. 
pad. The enrichment is all that we 
have changed. 
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Every sheet of the pad carries the calen- 
dar of one month in plain, large figures, 
The Calendar consists of a pad of twelve and in smaller marginal forms the 
sheets, 234 x 334 inches in size, mounted calendar of the month that precedes 
upon heavy cardboard. A folding easel and the month that follows. Every 
attachment at the back allows the sheet, too, is appropriately decorated. 


Early Renewal Subscriptions 


The custom of renewing subscriptions before the holiday rush is 
becoming more general among our subscribers each year, and we are 
grateful to the many friends who are kind enough to allow us to 
receive and record their annual remittances early in the season. 
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To those to whom the exact date of sending is not important, we 
will say that a subscription reaching us in the next few days helps 
to lighten the pressure of work that comes a little later, and the 
thoughtfulness of the sender is appreciated by everyone in our office. 
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The Practical Home Calendar is sent to every 
subscriber on receipt of renewal payment 








PERRY MASON COMPANY :: BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 





ean tell by looking at your 

friends how they are ac- 
customed to carry packages 
and other burdens. Their 
backs will tell the story of 
their habits. 

Most girls carry a suit 


|’ you are observant, you 


hug packages and books 
close to the body on the left 
side. Measurements of hun- 
dreds of girls show that the 
girth of ‘the right arm is 
larger than that of the left, and that the left calf | 
is greater than the right. Crooked backs and 
uneven shoulders and hips are common. 

Incorrect positions in sleeping, walking, stand- | 
ing or sitting during the period of growth account | 
for much uneven development, but the carrying 
of burdens has a great deal to do with making hips 
and shoulders uneven. Up to a certain stage the 











trouble is muscular, and can be corrected by ex- | 


ercises and good habits; but as the person grows 
older, the little bones that form the spine become 
fixed in a position that holds them in close contact 
on one side, but considerably separated on the 
other. When that condition has developed, 
it takes strong casts or mechanical appliances 
to straighten the spine. 

Every girl wants a straight, strong back, 
with no curvature, either lateral or forward. 
The lateral curvatures are often caused by 
carrying burdens always on the same side. 
It may be the baby that an elder sister carries, 
it may be the bundle of books that the high- 
school girl takes to and from school, or the 
armful of wood or the milk pail that the boy 
or girl in the country brings in. The result is 
the same. 

Change your burdens. Use both sides of 
your body. Do not stand on one foot with the 
hip thrust out. Stretch the spine whenever 
you have an opportunity. 

Hanging from a bar, or the limb of a tree, or 
the top of a door is an excellent means of 
straightening out both lateral and forward 
curves of the spine. Hang, stretch, or swing 
backward and forward, and at the end drop 
lightly. 
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the official character of the orchestra, and applied 
moustaches and Paderewski coiffures make a dis- 
tinguished and foreign-looking group of musicians. 
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FILLING THE LINEN CHEST. 
XI. Close Fagoting. 





case in the right hand, and | 





small bundle of threads and binding them 

together—is an openwork lace stitch, used 
most effectively on fine, sheer, round-thread mate- 
| rials with a slight “body” to them, such as Persian 
| lawn, organdie, dimity, Chinese grass linen, on 
| somewhat coarse open canvas, occasionally on 
fine nainsook and chiffon cloth. The appearance 
of the work suggests a form of drawn work, but 
no threads are ever drawn. 

Close fagoting is known as Sicilian embroidery 
or punched work when it is worked in massed 
designs, and as Bermuda fagoting when it is used 
for border and seroll designs. 

A special needle is used—a needle so large in 
its girth that in piercing the fabric it leaves a 
hole, which is kept open by judicious and clever 
stitchery. The fagoting needle must be of great 
girth; it may be of ordinary length or twice that 


Fr smatt nate ot is done by picking up a 
| 





length; it may be round, or it may be three 





Another good exercise is raising the arm in 
a bent position on the side of the low shoulder, 
and lowering the arm on the side of the high 
shoulder. Resist the movement by making the 
muscles tense, and stretch hard. It isa good plan 
to hold a weight of about five pounds in the hand 
on the side of the low shoulder, in order to make 
it difficult to push the arm up. 

Massaging the muscles on the weak side of the 
back is also exceedingly useful. Pull up the hip 
on the side that is flat. Do it from six to ten 
times a day, and make it a habit to stand with 
the weight equally distributed on both feet. 

Observe your own carrying habits, and see if 
you are very much weaker on one side than the 
other. If you are, strengthen the weak side by 
changing your burdens, and try to hold the body 
generally in a more erect position. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD “ORCHESTRA.” 


HE household ‘orchestra’? may be large or 
é i small. No special musical ability is neces- 

sary for membership. Details such as the 
balance of strings and brass, or the consistency 
of the instruments in date or style, are not consid- 
ered in this orchestra, although. of course the 
greater the variety of instruments, the more 
amusement the organization affords. You can 
contrive all the instruments of simple household 
utensils or sporting apparatus. 

Tennis rackets, bowed with a butcher’s “knife 
or a comb, take the place of violins. Skillets, 
strung with cord and bridged with a potato brush, 
serve for banjos. A big clothes basket, strung 
with a broomstick and sawed with thé back of a 
meat saw, is the bass viol. 
A short length of ordinary 
garden hose twined about 
the player’s arms and shoul- 
ders, and tipped with a fun- 
nel, suffices for a French 
horn. The. butt joint of a 


colo, and a broom handle 
may be conjured into a flute. 
A clothes rack or a screen 
strung with a clothesline 
becomes a harp, and an old- 
fashioned extensible lattice- 
style coat hanger or hat rack 
can be moved in and out like 
a trombone. Two grape or 
peach baskets, placed to- 
gether, make an accordion. 

From the laundry and the pantry come various 
utensils that need only a change of name to be 
musical instruments: a galvanized iron tub for a 
bass drum, with a potato masher to beat it; kettles 
for kettledrums, and iron spoons for drumsticks; 
kettle covers for cymbals. 

The leader conducts his orchestra with a feather 
duster for a baton. The more nearly he mimics 
the gestures of the celebrities among orchestra 
leaders, the more will the audience enjoy the per- 
formance. 

Between numbers, the orchestra librarian oils 
the various instruments from his huge sprinkling 
can of flour or sand. 

When the players perform, a melody emerges 
from the tumult of sound; for every member of 
the orchestra hums, sings or whistles, while the 
drums and the cymbals accent the measure—which 
should be some air with a decided beat and a 
good swing. 

Band suits or old uniforms of any sort add to 
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| cornered. The thread is of different kinds. Number 
150 to number 200 is used for the double stitchery ; 
heavier, often linen, for the single stitchery; and 
sometimes coarse for the canvas work. It is 
always necessary to tie the thread in the eye of 
the needle, and to tie it in the first stitch made in 
the fabric. Some workers strongly advocate the 
use of an embroidery hoop; others work as easily 
without one. 

The’stitch is worked quickly, usually from right 
It adapts itself readily to vertical lines, 
diagonals and curves. 

Fagoting Stitch (single thread). (Fig. 1.) 
Work on the wrong side of the fabric. The stitch 
used is simple embroidery buttonhole or. blanket 
stitch, slightly modified, crossing stitch by stitch 
from one side to the other of the course of the 
design. Take a sixteenth-inch pick-up of. the 
material on the left side of the figure, and one- 
sixteenth of an inch from it,1to2. Pull the needle 
through, and tie the thread tightly. Take a pick- 
up of the material on the right (or opposite) side 
of the line, 3 to 4, holding the thread under the 
point of the needle, as in blanket stitch. Then 
take a pick-up of the material on the left of the 
line, inserting the heedle in the last hole, 1a to 2a, 
and keeping the thread under the point of the 
needle. The stitch is not unlike the featherstitch 
or brier stitch, except that the thread is drawn 
very tightly every time. 

Bermuda Fagoting (double stitch). (Fig. 2.) 
Work on the right side of the fabric, alternating 
from one to the other side of the course of the de- 
sign. * Take a pick-up of the material (a secant 
sixteenth of an inch) on the right side of the line, 
and close to it, 1 to 2. (Tie 
the thread, and slip the end 
to the wrong side of the fab- 
ric.) Take the same pick-up 
twice, drawing the thread 
tight each time. Insert the 
needle from 1 to 3 (the thread 
crossing diagonally under the 
fabric); take a pick-up from 
4to3. Take the same pick- 
up twice. Insert the needle 
from 2 to 3. Repeat from * 
(omitting, of course, the ty- 
ing of the thread), and work 
with the a set of figures. 
Often an extra hole is neces- 
sary at a corner or a full 
curve. 

Triangular Fagot Beading. 
(Fig. 3.) Work. on the right side of the material. 
Begin at the right-hand side of the bottom of the 
line of design. Take a horizontal pick-up of the 
material (under six threads),1to2. Tie the end of 
the thread, after bringing it through to the wrong 
side. Take a second pick-up over the same 
threads. * Take aslightly diagonal pick-up stitch 
from 3 to 2; repeat the stitch, but bring the needle 
out at the left along the upper line at4. Take two 
horizontal pick-up stitches from 2 to 4. Take a 
second stitch over the same threads, but bring the 
needle out on the lower line at the left at 5. Take 
two pick-ups or backstitches to the right, 2 to 5. 
Repeat from *. The pairs of threads must lie 
parallel. 

Lace Stitch, No. I (single thread). (Fig. 4.) 
Work on the right side of the material. In the 
working detail, the space to be filled is squared 
with dots. In actual work, it is not necessary to 
make the dotted squares; the eye soon learns to 
gauge the square spaces accurately. Pull the 








thread moderately tight in working. Go over the 
surface of the work once; turn it, and go over 
the surface again. Bring the needle up through 
the first dot of the second horizontal row at the 
top right; put the needle down through the first 
dot of the first horizontal row at the right. Tie 
the thread securely at the back of the work. Bring 
the needle out at the’second dot of the second row, 
and down through the second dot of the first row. 
* Bring the needle out at the next (third) dot of 
the second row, and down through the dot just 
above it (third dot on the first row). Repeat from 
* to the end of the row. 

Second Row. After putting the needle down 
through the last (top) dot, bring it out at the dot 
beneath it. Then turn the work upside down, and 
work as if just beginning, placing the needle down 
through the dot above, and so forth. Work back 
and forth until all the rows are completed; then 
turn the work so that the warp threads are along 
the top. Proceed as at the beginning—covering 











the trees near “oases,” which you can represent 


by bits of isinglass or silver tinsel paper. A little 
fringe of green paper makes the grass that borders 
the tiny lakes. For the low mountains of the 
desert, use small stones, or make hills from yel- 
low soap. At intervals round the edges of the box 
place jungles of low trees, and thick growths of 
shorter vegetation, made from dried grasses and 
pieces of green paper. 

In arranging the vegetation and the animal life 
of the desert, there is a good opportunity to apply 
the knowledge of natural history that you have 





the uncovered sides of the squares. If the work 


is done right, the first surface covering will have | 


diagonal stitches on the wrong side of the fabric, 
all running the same way; the second covering 
will make diagonal crosses. 

Single-Thread Lace Stitch, No. Hl, can also be 
made by following the directions for hardanger 
fagot (given later), but without repeating the 
stitches. 

Lace Stitch (double thread) (Fig. 5) is made like 


the single-thread lace stitch, No. I, the only differ- | 


ence being that the vertical and the horizontal 
stitches on the right side are always made twice 


over the same threads, instead of once. It is a | 


more open and more lasting stitch. 

Double-Fagot Hemstitch or Beading. (Fig. 6.) 
This is suitable for pure ornament, or to hold a 
hem in place, and also makes an interesting | 
eurved hem. Turn the hem up and baste it in | 
place. Work on the right side of the article, | 
through both thicknesses of the fabric. When 





gleaned from studies and books of travel and 
| adventure. If toys are not available for all the 
animals and men that you require, cut figures from 
paper and mount them on thick cardboard. In 
magazines you will find camels and lions and 
Arabs, and many other things that you can use 
for the game. If you wish to be more realistic, you 
can make your king of beasts of peanuts, on which 
you can draw the head and mane with India ink. 
| There are as many variations of the “lion hunt” 
as you please. One method of playing the game 
| is to have those who represent the hunters close 
their eyes or leave the room while one player con- 
| ceals the lions behind rocks or in the jungles. 
Then each hunter takes a stated number of 
“moves” for his toy man. If the man is placed 
| within an agreed distance of a lion, and facing it, 
| he has bagged his game; but if, at the same dis- 
tance, he has his back to a lion,ithe hunter is 











lost. The advantage of making the lions the 
color of their native desert is obvious. 

You can play another game by sending a 
caravan with camels across the desert; thus 
you have an exciting opportunity for a Bedouin 
raid. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 


HAT is the matter with Sunday-school 
W music? Why is it that the leader of 
; such music has to work so hard to 
stir up enthusiasm, and that the singing is 
often so lifeless, so spiritless, so passive, unless 
the leader is constantly prodding the singers, 
and urging them to rouse themselves out of their 
state of lethargy and become enthusiastic? 
The answer is: Because the singers either 
have no suitable soug material over which to 
become enthusiastic, or else have not been 
made to see what there is about the songs that 
should cause them to rouse themselves. 
it is impossible to rouse enthusiasm over 
anything merely by saying to another person, 
“Be enthusiastic!” 
The query at once arises, ‘‘ Enthusiastic 





you have finished, cut away the surplus material 
close to the stitching. Hold the hem vertically 
over the cushion of the left forefinger. Bring the 
needle and the thread up through the material at 
the line of the hem. * Hold the thread under the 


of the needle. Draw the thread taut. 
in the last needle insertion of the previous stitch. 
Complete the hem; then turn the work, and fagot 
stitch the opposite edge of the beading. 

Hardanger Fagot Stitch. (Fig. 7.) Used on 
canvas-weave fabrics, and worked diagonally 
across. Bring the needle up through the material 
at 1 and down through 2 (over three threads 
always). Tie the thread at the back. Bring it up 
through 1, down through 2; diagonally under and 
across, and up at 3; down at 1, up at 3, down at 1; 
diagonally up at 4, down at 3, up at 4, down at 3, 
up diagonally at 5, and so forth. At the end of | 
the row, after two vertical stitches with the needle 
up through the work, turn the work upside down, 
so that the right side is toward the left. 
needle up across three threads, vertically and 
down ; up and down again over the same threads; 
down and out diagonally three threads to the left. 
Then work as in the former row. 
at horizontal stitches. 

Third Row. 


presents a slightly different appearance with a 
wall of punctures at the left instead of unbroken | 
canvas. The stitches, however, are placed in 


vious rows, but through punctures at the left and 
through spaces at the right. 
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THE LION HUNT. 


will interest the older members of the 
family as well as the children. 

First construct for the play room a large, shallow 
box about three feet wide, four feet long and 
four inches deep, and place it on a low table or 
bench, or on supports made for the purpose. Line 
the box with some impervious material, like canvas 
or oilclotk, and cover the bottom with about two 
inches of clean, fine sand. You now have a part 
of the Sahara Desert in northern Africa. 

For the “lion hunt” you will, of course, need 
lions and men, but first arrange the topography 
and the vegetation ofthe desert. Make everything 
as nearly as possible in proportion, the men about 
one inch high, the palm trees—slender twigs with 





green paper tops—about four or five inches. Plant 


left thumb; take a small stitch or pick-up, verti- | 
cally toward you, with the thread under the point 
Repeat | 
from *. The first needle insertion of each stitch is | 


Put the | 


Turn the work | 


In completing the last horizontal | 
stitch, bring the needle out three threads directly | 
below, after the work has been turned. The work | 


exactly the same positions as in working the pre- | 


T= is a winter game, the making of which 


over what?” We must then proceed to 
explain what the thing is, and must show the 
questioner why it is worthy of interest on his part. 

If you are an agent selling a new kind of 
steam cooker, you must be able to show your pro- 
spective customer that this particular cooker has 
so many points of superiority over her old one 
that she cannot afford to continue using the old one 
any longer. In other words, you must rouse her 
enthusiasm over the article to such an extent that 
she will feel that she must have it, and, in conse- 
quence, will make the purchase. In order to 
bring about such a state of affairs in the mind of 
a sharp-witted woman, three things are necessary, 
namely: 

(1) A really superior cooker. 

(2) A complete knowledge on your part of all 
its good points. 
| (3) Enthusiasm on your own part over its possi- 

bilities. 

» | Anyone will tell you that it would be the height 
of folly to take the cooker inclosed in a box to a 
door and say to the woman who answered your 

| knock, ‘Here in this box isa steam cooker. I don’t 
| know much about it; in fact, I have not had time 
| to take it out of the box and examine it, but it is 
| put out by a reputable firm and is supposed to 
be a good cooker. I should like to have you 
buy it.” 

| And yet we do something very much like that 
in connection with Sunday-school music. Getting 

good singing in the Sunday school is not unlike 

selling steam cookers: in order to achieve suc- 
| cess, you must have what corresponds to the 
three things named above as necessary in selling 

cookers. They are: . 

1. Really good songs. 

2. A thorough knowledge on the leader’s part 
of the character of the songs, including both words 

and music. 

3. Enthusiasm on the leader’s part for the qual- 
ities of the songs. 

The first point at once brings up the question, 
“What is a good song from the Sunday-school 
point of view?” A good Sunday-school song for 
| children is one the words of which are dignified 
| without being heavy, simple without being child- 

ish, and that deals with subjects that are at least 
| somewhat within the interests and comprehension 
of children, and capable of commanding their at- 
tention if suitably presented. Such words should 
be set to music that is bright and attractive with- 
out being trashy, that has zxsthetic values of 
such a sort that it will wear well even under hard 
usage, and that will be welcomed by both children 
and adults every time it reappears on the pro- 
gramme. Hundreds of secular songs that stand 
this test are in constant use in our public schools, 
and it should not be much more difficult to get 
sacred songs of the same degree of excellence, in 
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spite of the more limited range of subjects. Some 
such songs are to be found in most Sunday-school 
hymuals, and one of the things involved in getting 
meritorious material ig the study on the leader’s 
part of all the songs in the book, and the selection 
of a list of those that are really good. 

But an even more fundamental thing is neces- 
sary if this ideal of excellence of material is to 
be realized, and that is a different attitude toward 
children’s music on the part of compilers of 
Sunday-school hymnals. A sacred song makes 
two sorts of appeal: first, esthetic, that is, the 
appeal to the sense of beauty; second, emotional, 
that is, the appeal to the feelings. It has been 
a common practice of composers of Sunday-school 
music to disregard entirely the first of these 
appeals, and take for granted that only the second, 
or emotional, appeal was worth having. 

We are training our boys and girls to appreciate 
beauty; that is the principal reason for teaching 
them art and music in the public schools. But 
such teaching is bound to result in a lack of inter- 
est on the children’s part in the Sunday-school 
song that has little or no beauty. Here we see 
one of the main reasons for lack of interest in 
Sunday-school music on the part both of children 
and of adults: the songs are not beautiful enough 
as music to hold their interest. There are in exist- 
ence many secular songs. that we love to sing, 
and to hear over and over again, and never grow 
weary of, even after years of acquaintance—such 
songs as “The Watch on the Rhine,” “The Mar- 
seillaise,” ‘‘Old Folks at Home,” “ Love’s Old 
Sweet Song,” Brahms’s “Lullaby,” Schubert’s 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark,” and a multitude of 
others. We have some sacred songs of that 
character, but they do not often enough find 
their way into the Sunday-school hymnal. The 
songs in the Sunday-school hymhal more often 
correspond to the modern popular song, with its 
catchy rhythm and its paucity of ideas. It strikes 
our fancy to-day, but 
to-morrow we are tired 
of it, and again want 
something new. Songs 
in Sunday-school hym- 
nals ought to be sengs 
that will wear well. 

But often a really 
worthy song may fall 
flat if the leader has 
not taken the trouble 
to study it carefully. 
Such study implies 
reading the words several times, and becoming 
thoroughly familiar with the ideas they present. 
It also implies, of course, such study of the music 
as may be necessary to enable the leader to sing 
the melody fluently. 

If a song is prepared in this way, the leader will 
be able to look at his singers most of the time, 
instead of at his book, and the interest and enthu- 
siasm roused will be ten times as great as when 
he does not know what the songs are to be until 
he goes to Sunday school on Sunday morning, and 
has, therefore, nc time to study them. 

The following definite and practical suggestions 
are submitted: 

(1) When choosing a hymnal, take plenty of 
time to look over a number of books, and get the 
best one available. Have a musician on the 
committee that makes the choice. A teacher 
of English might also be able to give valuable 
advice. 

(2) Get the best possible person to act as leader 
of your Sunday-school singing. A strong voice is 
not so necessary as a strong power of leadership. 
Be sure that the person who is to do the leading is 
interested enough to be willing to give a little time 
to the study of songs outside the Sunday-school 
hour. 

(3) Be sure that the songs are selected a day or 
so before Sunday, and that the pianist has the 


numbers, so that she can practice them before- | 


hand, if necessary. 

(4) Call the attention of the children often to 
the words of the songs, explaining them when it is 
necessary. A great many people sing both church 
and Sunday-school songs without any conception 
of the meaning of the words. Some songs are 
prayers; some are pans of praise; some tell 
stories; some are exhortations. Be sure that, if 
you are the leader, you know what the spirit of 
each song is. Do not hesitate to say a brief word 
about it to the school, so that the pupils can get 
the essential mood. 

(5) In selecting songs, try to get variety, both 
in subject matter and in style of music; have 
some bright, cheerful, rhythmic songs, but let 
them alternate with more quiet ones. 

(6) Do not have too many songs in the service, 
and never degrade your musie by having two or 
three songs at the beginning of the session in 
order to cover up the disturbance caused by tardy 
pupils. 

(7) Do not make the very common mistake of 
supposing that enthusiastic singing necessarily 
means loud singing. Teachers of public-school 


musie are trying very hard to get the children to | 


use their voices correctly and to sing in tune; this 


implies rather soft singing and a fairly high range | 


in the songs. It is perfectly possible to have sing- 
ing that is enthusiastic and that is still fairly soft. 
Enthusiasm in singing means minds alert, bodies 
erect, eyes sparkling and faces aglow, rather | 
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If they make a mistake, let them go over the 
faulty passage again and again until they have it 
perfect. Watch the pronunciation of words, also. 
It is a good plan to make a list of all the good 
songs in the hymnal, and work on that list until 
every song is familiar. 

(10) Apply the following tests to your Sunday- 
school music, and if the school does not meet 
them, do something about it: 

(a) Do all the children sing, and are they really 
interested in their singing? 

(b) Do they understand the words, and do they 
show their comprehension by the way they sing? 

(c) Are they singing the tunes correctly? Do 
they begin together and stop together? 

(d) Is the leader one who has “the book in his 
head or his head in the book’’? 

(e) Does the pianist or organist play the songs 
correctly, and with vim and precision, or does she 
play stumblingly and laboriously? 

(f) Are there books enough to go round, and 
is there some plan of distribution that gets a 
book to every pupil? Are the books becoming 
ragged and worn-out, and should a new collection 
be selected ? 

(g) Are the songs of such a sort that the children 
welcome the “old song,” or is it a bore? 

(h) Is the superintendent interested in the sing- 
ing, or does he merely tolerate it? If he is not 
interested, cannot something be done in a tactful 
way to interest him? 

*® ¢ 


A HOMEMADE SANTA CLAUS FAMILY. 
Fe the jointed dolls that compose the Santa 


Claus family, shown in Fig. 1, you will need 

two sheets of red construction paper, one 
sheet of white, one of blue, one of tan and one of 
orange; also a small piece of absorbent cotton 
and eighteen brass paper fasteners. 

To make Santa Claus, draw patterns on ordinary 
paper for his body, 
arms and legs. Copy 
them from Fig. 2, and 
make them of any size 
you wish. Now lay 
your piece of red paper 
right side up, and place 
over it a piece of trans- 
fer paper, with the 
transfer side next to 
the red paper. On top 
of that place your pat- 
tern for Santa Claus. 
Transfer to the red paper one Santa Claus body, 
two legs and two arms. When you have done that 
remove the patterns and the transfer paper, and 
cut out all the parts carefully. Punch holes at the 
points where the paper fasteners are to go, and 
place the legs, one on top of the other, and under 
the body at the bottom, so that all three holes will 
come together. Insert a paper fastener to hold 
them in position. Place one arm on the front of 
the body and one on the back, so that all the holes 
will come together, and fasten them as you fas- 
tened the legs. When that is done you are ready 
to put the fur on Santa Claus’s garments. Paste 
a thin piece of absorbent cotton on the cap for 
a border, and similar pieces on the cuffs, and at 
the bottom of the coat and the tops of the boots; 
you can also give him a white beard of cotton. 
You will have a Santa Claus that can assume 
many different attitudes. 

To make Mrs. Santa Claus, draw the patterns 
in the manner described above. Cut the apron 
and the shoes from white paper, and the other 
parts from red paper. After you have transferred 
all the parts and have cut them out, place the arm 
| that holds the stocking on top of the body and 

the other arm underneath, so that the holes will 
| correspond, and bind them together with a paper 
| fastener. Insert the top part of the apron under 


| the coat, the skirt under the apron, and the shoes 
| 























Fig. 2 


under the skirt. Then give Mrs. Santa Claus some 
fur cuffs of white cotton. 

One set of patterns will do for both of the 
brownies, but make the two little fellows of differ- 
ent colors. Give one a blue cap, a blue jacket, a 
red blouse, and orange hose and shoes; the other, 
a red cap, a red jacket, an orange blouse, and 
blue hose and shoes; and make the heads of both 
from tan-colored paper. 

Cut two patterns of the cap for each brownie. 
| Put them together, and paste them, with the 
| lower edge free, so that you can slip the cap on 
and off at will. Slip the neck under the jacket, and 
attach it with one of the paper fasteners, so that 
the head will turn from side to side. Lay the 
arms on top of the body, and thrust the blouse 
under the jacket. Insert the legs under the 
blouse, and fasten them. 
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than merely a loud voice. A great many voices | 


are permanently injured by loud singing during | 


childhood; the Sunday school ought not to add to 
the number. | 

(8) Look up two or three persons who play the 
violin, organize a Sunday-school orchestra, and 
invite in additional players as you find them. 
That will add greatly to the effectiveness of the 
Singing, especially singing in tune. 

(9) Take ten minutes occasionally, perhaps 
every Sunday, for practicing new songs. In the 
public schools the teacher of music expects the 
children to practice the songs before they sing 
them well; in the Sunday school it is expected 
that the pupils can sing correctly and with good 
effect at once, without having learned at all. 
Conduet such a practice period with energy and 
enthusiasm, and see that the pupils really work. 


CANDIED DATES. 


ELECT fine, large dates, remove the seeds 
S and put five or six of the dates on a wooden 
skewer. Dip the skewer into a preserving 
kettle containing sugar that has been melted to the 
glazing point. After you have immersed the dates 
thoroughly in the melted sugar, put them in a 
wire sieve and allow them to dry near the stove. 
If you desire, the dates may be left on the wooden 
sticks, and brought to the table in tall glass 
tumblers or cut-glass vases in which maidenhair 
| ferns or flowers have been arranged—a plan that 
furnishes both an original table decoration and 
an appetizing dessert. 
| Ten or twelve of the sticks surrounded by ferns 
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gifts. 
Crocheted Clover Needle Pads, **C; 


rpin Folders, Handkerchie 
“Carnation Pink’’ Crochet 





Hook Holders. Handiwork of a skilled needlewoman. 
C. ALEXANDER MURRAY, G Bidg., Providence, 


SENT FREE, 
Dainty, inexpen- 
Hol ers, 





YPEWRITERS .:: 


anywhere at 
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OLD or ; 

to AMANUFACTURERY 
Z TAL TO APPLY 
Trial. Instaliment 


ON cE. Free 
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TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM. 34-38 W. Lake St.. Chicago 











It makes a mighty welcome 
gift. A helpful gift that lives 
not for days but for years— 
and every day, recalls your 
thoughtfulness. 


For Moore's you know, is the pen 
that everybody likes. Does away 
with the worries of the old- open 
—starts writing at the slightest 
touch—keeps on writing steadily 
as long as there's ink left. And you 
can carry it in any pocket any 
way — even wu —for it 


just CAN'T leak. 


There isn’t a person on your whole 
Xmas shopping list who wouldn't 
be delighted with the gift of a 
Moore. So put it down—for one or 
two. There are 127 styles and sizes 
from $2.50 up. And you'll be 
oe you gave it and they'll be glad 
got this sensible, helpful, every- 

day useful gift. At any dealer's. 
American Fountain Pen Co., Mfrs. 

Adams, Cushing & Foster, Inc., 

Selling Agents 


157 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


127 
styles 
an 
sizes. 
Catal 


maile: 


FREE. 
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How a Boy 
or Girl 
can Make 
a Cat— 


a good cat too, and 
lots of fun model- 
ling it out of 









HARBUTT'S 
PLASTICINE 


You don’t need to be an artist. 


Anyone can model 
all sorts of things. Plasticine can be used over and 
over. It stays plastic—never hardens and is clean 
and antiseptic. Not mussy like clay and needs no 


| water. Splendid fun and trains the fingers and eyes. 


| 
| 





Various sized outfits with complete directions for 
modelling, designing and building. 


Sold by Toy, Stationery and Art dealers. 
Send for big free Toy Book. 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY, P. 0. Box 598 E, Albany, N. Y. 


ue “Toys That Teach ‘d 








Make it repairing 
Totires 


treading and 
vulcanizing. 


“EQUIPMENT CO, 
—— Indianapolis, Ind. 

















and tied together with a bit of bright-colored 
| ribbon form a novel and attractive centrepiece. 


A STRIKING proof of Elgin 


watchmaking skill is furnished 
through the acceptance by the United States Govern- 
ment of a number of Elgin Watches for use by the 


torpedo boat flotilla of the U.S. Navy. 


These are the 


first and only American watches ever accepted for this 
strenuous service. Only after six months’ gruelling tests 
at the U. S. Naval Observatory was the governmental 
O. K. put upon them. This precision of 


ELGIN Warches 


LORD ELGIN 
HE Masterwatch. $735 
to BOS 

LADY ELGIN 


DAINTY Timekeeper— 
pendant and bracelet. A 
wide range of prices. 


B. W. RAYMOND 
HE Railroad Man's 


L Watch. $80 to $32.50. 


G. M. WHEELER 


assures their worthiness as life companions. 
are also beautiful—and they are strong. 


They 
In fact, 


Elgin Watches combine the qualities which make 
them first choice 


For Christmas Giving 
Ask your Elgineer—your local jeweler— 


for further proof of the high efficiency 
of every Elgin Watch. 


HE Foremost Medium | \ 


Priced Watch. $5010 $25. 


Write us for booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 


Elgin, Ill. 
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Questions about the contents of this : 
department will be gladly answered 











THE HOME ORCHARD. 
V. Apples. 


OST persons, when they plan 

a home orchard, think first 

of apples; and if they are 

wise they select several varieties, 

some early, some late, and some 
that come between. 

One or two trees each of summer 
and of fall apples, and two or three 
of winter varieties will meet the needs of a large 
family, and often leave apples to sell. With more 
room, you can plant more varieties, but naturally 










the small children, and a collection of fifty games 
for the older ones, including dominos, checkers, 
parchesi, backgammon, baseball, net ball, pillow 
dex, jackstraws, the flag game, authors, birds, 
game of Shakespeare, classic wonders, and famous 
paintings; also, United States and other map puz- 
zles, and jig-saw puzzles. 

The librarian reports that the games have usu- 
ally been returned in good condition, and that 
only one has been lost. Care is taken to avoid 
all danger from contagion, for games can be ster- 
ilized as easily as books. 

Many people will no doubt be glad to know that 
they can give pleasure to hundreds of children by 





the supply of winter apples should 
be greater than the supply of kinds 
that will not keep long. If you 
wish to raise apples for profit, 
the only safe plan is to study the 
demand and prices of the local 
market. 

Besides extending the season, 
variety in an orchard insures 
better pollenization of the blos- 
soms. If you have but little land 
and still desire an assortment of 
fruit, itis entirely feasible to graft 
several varieties on one tree. 

Apple culture is interesting 
from the start. Nurserymen grow 
their trees from seeds. They pay 
little or no attention to the variety, 
for the seedlings do not come true 
to name. The second year, they 
take buds or scions from good 
trees of the desired variety, and 
bud or root graft the little trees. 
The Eastern states prefer budded 
trees ; but the Northwest considers 
root grafting the better practice. 

Geographical position influ- 
ences apple growing in many 
ways. In New York and New 
England, where the trees natu- 
rally grow large, they are set 
farther apart than in the South, 
where they make a less vigorous 
growth. In the Northwest, they 
are set even closer together, for 
mutual protection from sun scald 
and wind, but they are kept cut 
back. Varieties that in some 
regions are of first quality are 
almost worthless in other sec- 
tions. New England people are 
surprised to find that in the South 
the Baldwin tends to become a fall 
apple, and has little of the flavor 
they like. Ben Davis, although 
always second rate as to quality, 
is nevertheless fairly good in the 
Middle West; in New England it 
is not worth growing. In the Cen- 
tral States, Jonathan is the pre- 
mium apple. In parts of Virginia, 
Albemarle pippin is a wonderful 
fruit, but in regions only a short 
distance away, is of little merit. 
Winesap is a fine apple in the 
South, but in New England it has, 
as some one has said, the taste of 
a copper rivet. 

With these facts in mind, the 
uselessness of trying to prepare 
a universal list of apples for home 
planting is obvious. Neverthe- 
less, certain general groupings 
can be made. Those that follow 
are only relatively accurate, but 
they suggest the varieties that 
should be considered. 

Northern New England, north- 
ern New York, and eastern Can- 
ada: Early—yellow transparent, 
red astrachan, Porter; Autumn— 
fameuse, Gravenstein, wealthy, 
McIntosh ; Winter—northern spy, 
yellow bellfiower, Roxbury russet. 

Southern New England and 
southern New York, northern 
Pennsylvania and Ohio: Zarly— 
yellow transparent, red astrachan, 
early harvest, Porter; Autumn— 
Gravenstein, fameuse, fail pip- 
pin, McIntosh; Winter—Baldwin, 
greening, northern spy, King, 
spitzenburgh. 

Iowa: Summer—duchess, Ben- 
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spread. Offer prizes for the most attractive-look- 
ing combination. Let the company pair off for the 
work, the lady making the sandwiches, while her 
partner waits on her. 

There should be ready on the table a great as- 
sortment of things, but only a little of each—sliced 
hard-boiled eggs, anchovies, shrimps, flaked crab 
meat, caviar, Swiss ch , cream ch , peanut 
butter, pimentos, smoked sausage, olives, paté de 
Soie gras, cold meat, chicken, cold salmon or white- 
fish, nuts, any vegetable or fruit, or anything else 
that is good in sandwiches. There should also be 
a bowl of mayonnaise. 

To add to the fun, and save preliminary work 

















A pretty fruit sandwich invention has banana 
slices overlapping one ‘another round the edge, 
and in the centre a spoonful of mayonnaise, thickly 
sprinkled with chopped peanut. 
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A STITCH IN TIME. 


T* time to repair a garment is before there 
is any actual break in texture. The house- 
wife should look for evidence of strain or 
wear, and reinforce thin places and renew worn 
edges before they become torn or frayed. Not 
only will one early stitch take the place of nine 











a child isa simple, serene, and genial creature ; 
therefore Christmas should be celebrated in a 
simple, serene, and genial manner. 

Is there any flaw in that logic? Surely it sounds 
convincing, but even if we cannot prove it by arith- 
metic or algebra, —even if it contains a logical flaw, 
—it can be and has been demonstrated satisfactorily 
by experience. 

Many old-fashioned ways are to be deplored, as 
even those of us who are on the farther side of 
forty will admit; but the old-fashioned Christmas 
had a comparative simplicity and serenity about 
it—a warmth of sentiment and a genial quality 
—that made it a more fitting Child birthday than 
the Christmas that we know to-day. In those 
times any child who had known five 
Christmases in which, with wonder and 
worship, he had looked upon a tree with 
a star at the top and a Noah’s ark below, 
for at least five more Christmases expected 
and desired unchanged the tree with its 
divinely mysterious star and its satisfactorily - 
practical toy. Surely there are other birthdays 
—our own, for example—when we may be as per- 
versely adult as we wish—when we may rush toa 
dance or to the theatre, or speed away in a motor 
ear, or flit from house to house; but let the children 
celebrate the Child’s birthday at home, at the 
hearth, near the cradle. 


(Cs aundises is the birthday of a Child, and 


years ago is typical of many of that time. 

It was a home of plenty, even of luxury; yet 
father selected carefully and brought home the tree 
that we now order by telephone, and trust the 
dealer’s boy to pick out. Mother and the older 
children made by hand, not by money magic, the 
stars and the cornucopias that were to adorn it with 
homemade splendor. The old nurse re-dressed all 
the dolls from the piece bag. The coachman con- 
structed a new saddle for the rocking-horse, and 
even donated sundry shining buckles and rings from 
the trappings of his own steeds. Sarah, in the 
kitchen, not only tolerated, but even aided and 
abetted, a raid upon her domains and upon the 
gingerbread supermen—nothing less—in her oven. 
The gardener’s wife contributed wonderful German 
Christmas cakes of her own baking. The candy 
man at the market gave extra measure of his delec- 
table red and yellow translucent sugar birds and 
beasts, a generosity that made him a public bene- 
factor on that last market day before Christmas. 
Even the butter-and-egg woman put ducks’ eggs 
into the basket among the ordinary layings of hens, 
‘*for the childer.’’ And, best of all, the children 
gave out of their own penny banks and their own 
resources, not out of father’s pocketbook or mother’s 
purchasings. And it is pleasant to remember that 
on the great day itself, before the tree, before 


O*- old-fashioned child Christmas of forty 


oni; Autumn— wealthy, Grimes 

golden; Wéinter—Jonathan, Stayman winesap. 
Michigan: Same as in New England States. 
Texas: Zarly—yellow transparent, red astra- 

chan, early harvest; Late— Jonathan, winesap. 
Colorado: Summer—yellow transparent, red | 


June; Autumn—wealthy, maiden blush; Winter— 


Jonathan, Stayman winesap, delicious. 

Pacific Coast: Summer—yellow transparent, red 
astrachan ; Autumn—Oldenburg, wealthy, maiden 
blush; Winter—Jonathan, Rome beauty, spitzen- 
burgh, Newtown pippin, winesap, winter banana. 

It will be seen that a few varieties are well 
adapted to nearly all sections. This is conspicu- 
ously true of yellow transparent, red astrachan, 
and wealthy. Some kinds, like northern spy, are 
slow to mature, but are well worth growing on 
account of their exceptionally high quality. 


*® 


GAMES IN LIBRARIES. 


DIRECT and simple method of providing 
A recreation for young people in their own 
homes is the circulation of games by the pub- 
lic library. The librarian in a Massachusetts town 
has circulated games for two years, during the 
winter months, with great success. On Saturday 
morning a game may be taken from the library 
and kept for one week. 
There are picture blocks and building blocks for 








breakfast, before anything else, the whole family 
trooped out upon the snowy porch to feed the birds— 
the birds that St. Francis has made for all time our 
‘little brothers.’’ Later in the day one of the boys, 
sated with the simple glories, wrote in black crayon 
on the torn-out flyleaf of a geography, ‘‘Come in, 
everybody, and see our tree,’’ and nailed it to the 
front gate; and those who came went away com- 
forted. 


One was so delightfully sure of making, and of 
being made, glad. In a little old diary, under 
the date of Christmas, 1476, a child wrote, ‘‘Christ- 
mas is the day when everybody else’’—she modestly 
omitted herself—‘‘seems more good than usural. 
Everybody liked my presents that I gave 
them. My other presents that I got were 
fine.’? Evidently the gifts that one gave 
were, par excellence, ‘‘my presents.’? The 
giving heart was elated, but none the less 
was the receiving heart softened and made 
humble. 
A receiving heart of more recent date, put down 
at a table with pen and ink to write reluctant 
thanks to contributing relatives, began each of four 
epistles with, ‘‘I received twenty-five presents, and 
I think I fared pretty well’’—followed by a formi- 
dable list of the twenty-five presents. The star and 
the Noah’s ark are no longer enough. There isa 
tacit assumption that one who fares only ‘‘pretty 
well’’ this year may reasonably hope to fare better 
another. The child is growing shrewd—growing 
up; but if, with his greater stature and wider 
knowledge, he cannot, even for one day out of the 
365, become as a little child, it were better that he 
cease to celebrate the birthday of the Child. 


|‘ those days it was a great thing to be a giver. 


this beautiful child festival in a manner becom- 

ing to his needs and his nature. Next to his 
own birthday it is the most delightful celebration 
in his life, and one on which his heart should warm 
toward other children as naturally as it warms 
toward himself on his own birthday. On the other 
side of the ocean in this present cruel year there 
will be many fatherless children, and on both sides 
there are always many hungry ones, to whom 
Christmas will be no more than a yearning memory. 
We of larger years have a responsible choice in the 
matter. We may dissipate money and time and 
energy in making gifts of so-called necessity—gifts 
that we offer because they are expected, and that 
we are too cowardly to withhold, even though we 
begrudge them; or we may tell the child anew of 
the first Christmas; tell him pitifully of the wistful 
children across the seas and at his own doors; and 
letting his own understanding child heart speak, 
help him to translate his generous impulses into 
golden deeds. 


G itis bes it is the right of every child to celebrate 








later stitches, but the garment will 
keep in a uniform state of preser- 
vation, and will last far longer. 

The time to take the first stitches 
in ready-made clothing is imme- 
diately after you buy it. Buttons 
should be sewed on firmly; tapes, 
ribbons or ornaments restitched 
and buttonholes and seams ex- 
amined for unfinished edges. 
Use strong thread and plenty of 
it for sewing on buttons; wind it 
round under the button several 
times after sewing, and fasten it 
firmly before cutting it off. 

Parts of garments subject to 
the greatest amount of wear, like 
the underside of sleeves, the seat 
and knees of trousers and the 
knees of stockings, should be 
strengthened by basting a piece 
of cloth, preferably of the same 
material, under the thin place 
before it actually wears through. 
If the same material cannot be 
secured, use cloth of the same 
shade and weight. Make your 
“patch” of generous size, and sew 
it by running stitches or cat 
stitching, rather than by hem- 
ming, which would show on the 
right side of the goods. 

Watch the sleeve linings and the 
pockets for rips. When a pocket 
becomes worn cut it off below 
the sound top, cut a new one by 
it, allowing extra length for the 
lapping, and stitch the new part 
into place. 

Darn stockings, mittens or 
other knitted goods on the wrong 
side, if possible before a break 
occurs. By running long, parallel 
threads under thin places, such 
articles can be kept in good con- 
dition long past the time when 
otherwise they would have been 
disfigured by unsightly darns. 
The two great secrets of neat 
darning are matching colors and 
covering well over on the firm 
part of the garment. 

If a hole appears in any kind 
of woven goods, a piece of the 
same cloth must be used to fill it, 
if possible. Often a bit from a 
wide seam, or even from a deep 
hem, may be removed; or in the 
case of a shirt waist, a piece 
from below the belt can be taken 
out and replaced by plain cloth. 
In making garments at home, 
particularly those of colored wash 
goods, stitch in an extra piece of 
the goods at the belt or yoke, 
on the underside of the garment, 
so that it may fade like the rest 
of the cloth in washing, and be 
ready for needful repairs. 

Finally, if you are a wage earner, 
beware of spending your precious 
hours of leisure in much mending. 
Buy good material, not neces- 
sarily expensive, but of good 
quality, well made, and keep it in 
repair in advance of actual breaks. 
But do not keep mending gar- 
ments that have outlived their 
usefulness; do not spend a dol- 
lar’s worth of time darning a 
fifty-cent pair of stockings, or 
twenty-five-cents’ worth of time 
over them week after week. Give 
them to some one who can better 









| presenting the local library 
with a good game. Children, 


access to a store of new games. 


® 
' A SCANDINAVIAN SUPPER. 


J 
A after a sleigh ride, or a skating party, or | 
other informal frolic, is to announce a Scan- 
dinavian supper. 
In Copenhagen and Stockholm, at about nine in 


famous all over the world. These are sandwiches | 
to be eaten with a fork; not the usual two-ply | 
a top slice of bread, but rounds of French bread, 
are arranged artistically to please the eye as well | 


as the palate. Cafés serve them in bewildering | 


everyone make his sandwiches to suit himself. 





| 
| 


on the part of the hostess, the 
young men should open the 


too, may wish to add to the collection, in order | cans, cut the bread and shell the hard-boiled eggs 
that all the girls and boys in town may have | as the ladies need the different ingredients. Hot 


| coffee is the only thing that need be prepared in 
the kitchen. ; 

To suggest the possibilities, here are four typi- 
cal Danish sandwiches: 

1. Five tiny pink shrimps arranged, with tails 


OLLY and easy way to serve refreshments | | out, like the rays of a daisy, the centre formed of 


a generous dab of mayonnaise. 

2. A slice of hard-boiled egg, round which are 
coiled two anchovies. 

3. A thin slice of red roast beef, across which is 


the evening, everyone repairs to a café or to the | laid a smaller slice of clear, brown aspic jelly, 
home dining room to enjoy the native smorrebrods, and across that a thin sliver of green cucumber 


| Pickle. 
4. A centre of riced yolk of egg; round it a ring 


sandwiches that hide their delectable filling under | of finely chopped beet, edged with a ring of 


chopped whites of eggs, with mayonnaise dropped 


buttered, on which all manner of appetizing bits | between the circles so discreetly as not to mask 


the design. 
Caviar can be economically served by laying on 


variety. At home, however, it is customary to set | a heart leaf of lettuce a small slice of tomato, with 
the materials on the table in little dishes, and let | the seeds neatly removed to leave compartments. 


| Fill the compartments alternately with caviar, 


This plan will provide fun for an after-frolic | finely chopped onion, and chopped lemon -pulp. 





afford to keep them in repair, and 
buy yourself new ones. If more of the time 
now spent by wage earners in petty economies 
over worn-out things were spent in developing 
their earning capacity, there would be fewer 
people wearing patches. 


* © 


A VOCABULARY TEST. 


Te only way to find out the exact number of 
words of which you know the meaning is to 
go through the dictionary and count them. 
But that is likely to take more time than the 
knowledge is worth. A college professor has 
devised a way to estimate the size of anyone’s 
vocabulary. It has been used as a test for hun- 
dreds of school children, and is said to have proved 
accurate enough for all practical purposes. 

Here is a list of 100 words selected from a 
dictionary containing the 18,000 most frequently 
used words in the English language. Read over 
the list slowly and carefully. After every word 
the meaning of which you know perfectly place the 
sign +. After every word you are sure you do not 
know place the sign —. When you find a word 
you think you know, but of which you are not 
quite sure, write it on a sheet of paper, and after 
it write the meaning you think is the right one. 
The words on this sheet make up the doubtful list. 

When you have gone through the 100 words in 
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| 45 < 180, or 8,100 words. 
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© MWRoyal Baking Pow- 
>) der saves all along the 
line. It saves because it 
is pure in every atom. 


= 


q It saves HEALTH 
—the first of all con- 
siderations. VVhole- 
a some food must be 
perfectly leavened by [= 
a pure agent. There 
is never any doubt 


about Royal. " 
‘S 


Q It saves the uncer- 
tainty in cooking, is 
reliable in results and 
saves experimenting. | 
You are sure with 


Roval. 
= | 


(It saves because it 
costs a little more than 
cheap, alum powders. 
"= That little difference 
D4 is the biggest saving, 
for that difference 
gives you the best at 
the start and the best | 
in the end. 


7 ws . 


@ Quality taken out of 
food is never a saving. 
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| 
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exceptions. 
| eight years was found to have a vocabulary of 


| other hand, you may find a child of eight years | 
| whose vocabulary contains less than 1,500 words. 


|@ better mind, or has been trained better than 


| child by it, you will see that the words in the first 


| you advance. 


| 
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that way, verify your definitions of the doubtful 
words by the use of a di¢tionary. Mark each 
correctly written definition with a plus sign, each 
incorrect one with a minus sign. Count the total 
number of plus signs in the entire list, and multi- 
ply that number by 180. The result will be the 
number of words in your vocabulary. 

To illustrate: If there are 60 plus signs in all, you 
know the meaning of 60 x 180, or 10,800 words. If 
the number of plus signs is 45, you know about 


One cther point: It is not necessary, in order to | 
be correct, that your written definitions should | 
read exactly like those in the dictionary. Mark a 
definition + if it gives a good general idea of | 
what the word means. Moreover, it is not neces- 


sary to know all the meanings of a word; one | 
correct meaning is enough. But take care not to | \ 
mark the word + unless you are sure you know at 
least one correct meaning for it. 

Tests of many hundreds of school children have 
given the following average vocabularies for dif- 
ferent ages: 

7 years 18% or 3,240 words 
8 years 23% or 4,140 words 
9 years 27% or 4,860 words 
10 years 32% or 5,760 words 
11 years 37% or 6,660 words 


12 years 44% or 7. 

13 years 51% or 9,180 words 
14 years 57% or 10,260 words 
15 years 69% or 12,420 words 


Once in a while you will meet with remarkable 
For example, a California boy of only 





over 12,000 words. Three separate tests were 
given him to make sure that the good record was 
not accidental, but every test showed that he 
knew between 12,000 and 13,000 words. On the | 


If a child has a vocabulary much above the 
average for his age, it is an indication that he has 


| most children, or that he has read more. If his 
record is lower than it should be, it can be greatly 
| improved by the reading of good books and maga- 
| zines. 

When you try this list on yourself, or test a 


part are fairly easy, but that they get harder as 
That is the principle to remember 
when you make a list of your own. 


1 orange 51 artless 

2 bonfire 52 avarice 

3 envelope 53 bewail 

4 gown 54 charter 

5 haste 55 conscientious 
6 afloat 56 depredation 
7 eyelash 57 frustrate 

8 copper 58 gelatinous 

9 guitar 59 milksop 

10 curse 60 philanthropy 


11 health 
12 mellow 


61 priceless 
62 a 





13 rule 63 swaddle 
14 straw 64 tolerate 
15 tap 65 irony 
16 scorch 66 lotus 
17 puddle 67 coinage 
18 pork 68 drabble 
19 plumbing 69 embody 
20 impolite 70 snip 
21 roar 71 flaunt 
22 treasu 72 harp 
23 noticeable 73 sportive 
24 outward 74 disproportionate 
25 southern 75 apish 
26 civil 76 achromatic 
27 easterly 77 ambergris 
28 lecture 78 cameo 
29 quake 79 casuistry 
30 reception 80 Sonmplot 
31 ramble 81 declivity 
32 skill 82 exaltation 
33 stave 83 fen 
34 muzzle & hookah 
35 misuse 8 incrustation 
36 insure 86 infuse 
37 brunet 87 laity 
38 regard 88 limpet 
39 shrewd 89 ochre 
40 crunch 90 paleology 
41 at jug ggler 91 parterre 
ysterics 92 perfunctory 
43 repose 93 piscatorial 
3 = 94 precipitancy 
majesty 95 retroactive 
FA dilapidated 96 sapient 
47 mosaic 97 selectman 
48 nerve 98 shagreen 
49 forfeit 99 sudorific 


50 peculiarity 


SE E 


OYSTER LOAF.—Take the two ends of a loaf of | 
| Vienna bread (cut over an inch thick) and scoop | 
| out enough of the heart of each to form a shallow | 
box. Toast it toa ~ brown and butter it while 
hot, Have ready half a dozen large fried oysters, 
piping hot. Put them between the two pieces of 

ot buttered toast, with a very thin slice of a 
| large, sour pickle, and serve them at once. 


CREAMED RICE.—Soak a cupful of rice over- 
night in cold water. In the —— boil it for 
| about ten minutes; then add sugar to suit your 
taste, a dash of salt, one cupiul of condensed 
| eream, and one-half of a cupful of chopped wal- 
| nuts, and boil the mixture until it is creamy. 
| Turn it into an earthen dish, cover it, and allow 


100 theosophy 


ECEIPTS 


RED, ROUGH HANDS MADE SOFT 
AND WHITE OFTEN IN A NIGHT 
For red, rough, chapped and bleeding hands, itching, 
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burning palms, and painful finger-ends, with shapeless | 


nails, a one-night Cuticura treatment works wonders. 
Directions: Soak the hands, on retiring, in hot water 
and Cuticura soap. Dry, anoint with Cuticura oint- 
ment, and wear soft bandages or old, loose gloves 
during the night. Cuticura soap and ointment are 
equally effective in promoting and maintaining the 
purity and beauty of the complexion and hair under 
all conditions. Besides, in purity, delicacy and fra- 
grance, they meet every requirement of the refined 
and fastidious. For liberal sample of Cuticura soap and 
ointment sent free with 32-p. Skin Book, address post- 
card to “Cuticura,” Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. [Ad», 


le teach you at home by mail to earn $25 
coslsted itd Best lowest og 
to system, 
M TURNISHED. Write for Free Book. 


ODELS 
PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 
WUE UDUL UUs ae ae 


The Gift That Will Make $ 
Some Boy Happy. 


The International Junior Stamp Album — provides 
space for 15,000 varieties, full-size cuts, 400 pages, all 
countries. The Standard album for beginners = 
medium collectors. Price, half cloth, $2.25, 
free. 108 stamps, all different, Venezuela, Fa 
Paraguay, etc., 10 cents. Approval sheets 50% dis- 
count. Write for our 84-page illustrated - 
and sample copy of a monthly stamp paper. 


Scott Stamp and Coin meee 
Dept. B. 121 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Poster Stamps 


all different designs, lithographed in 


bright colors, mailed free to every 


boy or girl sending name and FREE 


address to A. S. HINDS, 
165 West St., Portland, Me. 

















WIZARD Nickel-pltd 
| REPEATING _ 





LIQUID PISTOL 








Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man ) without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to carr — 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges id pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any L sauie No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
loadin; *,. ers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster, 
oat ith Pistol 55c. Money-order or postage stamps, no coin 
ARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


This Catalog Free 


Weite for t——— 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine 
Agency is the largest in the world. 
Save Magazine Money 
Our 1915 catalog lists more than 
cals and Club 
Offers. it’s a Big Money- 
Sever. Send us your seme 
and address today. 


{aimost 2 x3 tinal size} res 20C 


5. .HANSON-BENNETT 


223 W. lackson Blvd. Chicago, 










































Flexible 
Flyer 


os The only steering sled 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia 


The fastest, safest, and strongest sled 
made. Will last a life-time. 


with grooved runners 
Prevents skidding. Gives 
complete steering control. 

An ideal Christmas gift 
Hight sizes—38 to 101 inches long. 
Sold by leading Hardware Dealers 
and Department Stores. 





FREE Cardboard model showing 
* steering arrangement. Also 
attractive booklet. Write today / 























| it to steam. This process finishes the cooking. 
| Serve it with cinnamon, sugar and cream. Adding | 
| the condensed cream makes the rice much richer | 
than if it were cooked in milk. | 


OWENDAW CORN BREAD.—To two cupfuls 
of hot, boiled hominy, add two tablespoonfuls of 
| butter, — a 4 eggs beaten until light. Mix thor- | 
| oughly. Stir in gradually, first one pint of milk, 
| and then got half pint of corn meal, making a 
batter of the consistency of rich boiled custard. 
If it should be thicker, add a little more milk. 
Bake ina ogg Fo in an oven that is somewhat 
| hotter at the tom than at the top, so that the | 
| bread may rise. It has the appearance when 
cooked of a baked batter Fetes. and J a to | 
have almost the delicacy of baked custard 


PAVIVIANS.—Crackers prepared in this ) ae 
are particularly good for afternoon tea, or at 
luncheon with the salad course. Split commen 
erackers and soak them in ice-cold water for | 
exactly three minutes. Take them out of the | 
water and let them drain for one minute. Put a | 
good-sized lump of butter on each half cracker, | 
eect the crackers in a pan, put the pan in the | 
oven, and leave it there until the crackers puff up, 
turn a delicate golden brown, and are quite crisp. 
With a moderately hot oven, six or seven minutes | 
should be long enough to brown them thoroughly. 


Dump. 


its rising and falling plat- 
form, its truck, its coal 
chute, and all the other 
working parts. 


Boys, can you think of any 
finer hobby than this ? 
With Meccano you can 
build scores of real engi- 
neering models—Cranes, 
Bridges, Towers, Railways, 
Lathes for real wood turn- 
ing, Machines of various 
kinds, Monoplanes, Ships, 
anything you like. 


Get a Meccano Outfit and 
strike the trail of Happy 
Hours. You can begin to 
build at once; no study 
required. Each Meccano 
Outfit is complete with all 
necessary building parts, 
also big illustrated Instruc- 
tion Book. Be sure you 
get Meccano. 





COMPETITION 
$1,000.00 IN PRIZEs. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK No. 2, 
Tells you about Meccano in bright, simple 


language. Interesting reading all the way. 
Plenty of pictures. Write for it to-day. 





MECCANO 


THE PASSPORT TO ENGINEERING WONDERLAND 


Happy Hours and Heaps of Fun 


HIS keen Meccano Boy is building a working model in steel of a Coal 
In imagination he sees the coal field and all the wonders of 
its machinery, as he builds up piece by piece this fine structure with 





Sold by all Toy Dealers, Department Stores, etc. 


MECCANO COMPANY, 


71 WEST 23xp STREET (CORNER OF SIXTH AVE.) NEW 
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Questions about the contents of this = 
department will be gladly answered 





F there is one character- 
poe Loma | istic that more than any- 

thing else makes a boy 
weak and inefficient, and 
undermines his chances of | 
success, it is his inability to 
carry out what he. intended 
to do. In the case of any 
single plan, he may not care 
greatly whether he executes 
it or forgets it, but one lapse 
of purpose prepares him for 
a second, and a third one 
starts a habit that may last 
The question of how to keep 


him through life. 
your resolutions is therefore a very practical one. 
There are two well-tested rules for keeping 


resolutions. The first one is this: tell somebody. 

Observe that you are not to tell everybody; the 
boaster does that, and he is the last person in the 
world to accomplish anything. 
one person, your father or your mother, 
your brother or sister, your teacher or 
your chum. Go to him and tell him 
that you intend to do a certain thing 
at a certain hour to-morrow. Use pre- 
cisely the same method about any bad 
habit that you wish to drop. 

You have now acquired a powerful 
ally,—your confidant’s expectations,— 
and when the stated hour comes, you 
will march up promptly and do the 
thing that you have been wavering 
over for weeks. It is as if two persons 
were working at it, instead of one. 

The other rule is as simple, and even 
more effective: make up your own 
mind, after due thought. The reason 
why most resolutions fail is because 
they never were resolutions in the true 
sense, but only vague hopes or desires. 
You get up in the morning, and think 
it would be a good thing if after break- 
fast you should clean the snow from 
the sidewalk; but while you are eating 
your break fast, the boys come shouting 
for you to help build a snow fort in the 
pasture, and when you get back at 
noon, you see that your mother has had 
to hire a man to take care of your duties. 

The trouble is that you had never 
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changes in temperature are marked and frequent, 
the bar will move a foot or more in a month. 
The common earthworm crawls in much the 
same way. On the under side of the body, and 
pointing backward, are fine bristles, that can be 
| felt when the earthworm is drawnjback ward across 

the finger. When the worm shortens its body the 
| bristles in front hold fast, and the rear end is 
pulled forward. When the body is lengthened the 
bristles at the rear catch, and the front end is 
pushed forward. The worm crawls backward by 
pointing the bristles forward. If you place an 
earthworm on a piece of clean glass, the bristles 
do not hold well, and consequently it has great 
difficulty in crawling. 

& 


INDOOR SOCCER FOOTBALL. 


Ts game can be played in a gymnasium or 
hall of any size, or on an outdoor lot. If it is 
played outdoors, it is called “Playground 
Soccer.” Since it requires so little space, it is 
equally well adapted to city and country. An 








really determined to perform the task. 

After dressing, you should have stopped 

a moment and said deliberately to yourself, “I 
am going to clean the sidewalk.’”’ The idea would 
then have fixed itself in your mind, and would 
have had something of the force of a command. 
You would have made the boys wait while you 
shoveled off the snow—and probably they would 
have helped you. 

It often makes a vast difference when you do 
your thinking. Do not wait until it is time to 
act. Begin early, and yet not too early. The 
best time to make a resolution for a day is the 
night before. If you have a venture ahead of you 
that requires courage, if you have a habit that 
you cannot break, sit down for five minutes just 
before going to bed, and solemnly, firmly, make 
up your mind. Try to believe that you are going 
to do it. Go to bed and to sleep so believing. In 
the morning you will find that your customary 
doubts and hesitations have vanished, and you 
will go through the task with a rush, hardly aware 
of its difficulties. 

It is a scientific fact that when you grapple a 
resolution in that way before you go to bed, the 
mind will “have it out with’ the thing while you 
sleep, and be ready to furnish you all the necessary 
will power when the time for action comes. 

If you are strong on good intentions, but weak 
on achievement, try these rules. They may ap- 
pear simple;* but simple also are the laws of 
swimming, which may save your life and enable 
you to save others. 

® © 


A METAL “EARTHWORM.” 


METAL bar that is capable of walking across 

A a floor seems at first thought an impossi- 

bility; but a simple and interesting exper- 
iment will prove that it is not. 

Get a straight piece of metal, preferably copper, 
brass, or zinc. A zine rod such as is used 
in an ordinary electric cell serves the purpose 
admirably. At each end attach firmly short, sharp- 
ened legs that point backward. The legs can be 
made in several ways. Fig. 1 shows the rod sup- 
ported by clamps cut from a tin can; Fig. 2 sug- 
gests how pins can be used by soldering them to 
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the bar. If the rod is not too brittle, the ends can 
be sharpened, and bent downward and backward. 

Place the bar on a smooth, hard surface, such 
as a hardwood floor, where it will be undisturbed. 
In a few days it will have advanced perceptibly ; in 
a few months it will have moved across the room. 

The movement, although puzzling at first, is 
easily explained. Whenever the temperature 
rises, the bar expands and lengthens. The sharp 
support at the rear prevents the bar from moving 
backward,.so the expansion pushes the other end 
forward a little. When the temperature falls, 
the bar contracts. The sharp support in front 
keeps that end from retreating, so the rear end is | 
drawn forward by the amount of the contraction. 
Thus the front is pushed and the rear is pulled 
every time the temperature rises or falls. 





INDOOR SOCCER FOOTBALL. 


inclosed lot fifty by a hundred feet is a good field. 
The name indicates that the game is adapted from 
soccer football, which, as readers of the Boys’ 
Page may remember, was described in the issue 
of August 14, 1913. 

The goals are two uprights, eight feet apart, with 
a crossbar eight feet from the ground, or floor, 
under which the ball must be kicked. Round the 
goal posts is a circle with a radius of five feet— 
the goal keeper’s circle. 

The ball is around leather or canvas casing 
twenty-four inches in circumference, partly filled 
with dry sponges, or waste, or feathers, or any 
other light material. Players may-wear shin 
guards and basket-ball shoes, but for ordinary 
playground use, any shoe will serve. The game 
is real football, that is, entirely a kicking game. 

To start the game, a player of the side that 
kicks off places the ball on a marked spot at the 
centre of the field or hall. The other players may 
station themselves anywhere, except that they 
must not be nearer the ball than twenty feet until 
it is kicked. The object is to kick it into the 
opponents’ goal. The side that succeeds in doing 
that scores two points, and has the privilege of 
kicking off again at centre. 

Fouls are: (1) Holding the ball with any part of 
the person, or stopping it with hand or forearm, 
although the goal keeper may so stop it. (2) Un- 
necessary rough tactics of any kind. (3) Entering 
the goal keeper’s circle of either side; but for the 
player to be considered in, both of his feet must 
be on or over the line. 

The side that is fouled gets a “‘free kick.” In 
that case, the ball is placed on a spot twenty feet 
in front ‘of the opponents’ goal, and all players, 
except the defending goal keeper, must remain 
behind the ball until it is kicked. The kicker, in 
trying to kick a goal, must not be hindered in any 
way, under penalty of a foul. If he succeeds, his 
team scores one point, the game stops, and the 
ballis kicked off at centre by the team that scored; 
if he fails, the ball continues in play. 

Only one goal keeper on a side is allowed ata 
time. He may kick the ball or bat it with hand 
or forearm when he is inside the circle, ten feet 
in diameter, that surrounds the goal posts, but 
he may not catch and throw the ball at any time. 
If he gets out of his circle, he is subject to the 
rules that govern the other players. 

If the ball is kicked under apparatus or among 
spectators, a free kick is made at that spot by an 
opponent of the side that kicked it there. Other 
players, except the goal keeper, near his goal, must 
stand twenty feet away ntil the ball is kicked. 

The game lasts thirty » ‘nutes—fifteen of play, 
five of rest, and ten more »! play. Boys below fif- 
teen years of age should play only twenty minutes. 

Players may, but not always should, kick the ball 
hard. Itis often far better to dribble it toa near-by 
team mate until you have gained a good posi- 
tion from which to kick a goal. Passing the ball 
from player to player is good teamwork, and the 
mark of skillful playing. Beginners should prac- 
tice dribbling in order to acquire skill in advancing 
and retreating, as well as in dodging an opponent- 

It is also a good plan to practice stopping high- 
kicked balls with the head, chest, [shoulders, or 
| back. During a game each player should select 

| one of the opponents to guard. When his side 
has the ball he should try to elude his opponent, 
| and get his team mate to pass the ball his way; 
| but when the opponents have the ball he should 





If the | keep close to his own opponent, to prevent such a 








play on the other side. When several players 
gather round the ball moderate jostling is allowed, 

but pr pushing and other rough play must 
be penalized. 
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PLANE PROBLEMS. 


MATEUR woodworkers often fail to realize 
the importance of the cap-iron of a plane, 
with the result that their planes are fre- 

quently in poor condition to perform efficient 
service ; but if the cap-iron is fitted accurately to 
the face of the cutter, and the blade is properly 
shaped, sharpened, and adjusted to cut a thin 
shaving, the exercise of a moderate degree of 
care and skill should result in making the tool 
work smoothly on any wood, hard or soft, straight- 
grained or cross-grained. 

The face, or upper side, of the cutter should be 
perfectly straight. In sharpening the blade, see 
that the face lies flat when you give the two or 
three finishing strokes to remove the wire edge. 
Even an imperceptible deviation from an absolutely 
straight face may destroy the perfect 
contact of the edge of the eap-iron with 
the face ofthe cutter. Thatis the worst 
defect in a plane, and, aside from faulty 
construction, the most difficult to cor- 
rect. 

The efficiency of a double iron plane 
depends upon five conditions: first, 
the rigidity with which the stock 
holds the cutting- and cap-irons; sec- 
ond, the distance between the edge of 
the cap-iron and the cutting edge, 
which should be adjusted according to 
the character of the work in hand— 
very close for the smoothest surface, 
and about three -sixty-fourths of an 
inch for ordinary work; third, the di- 
rection in which the plane stroke is 
made, which should be with the trend 
of the majority of the grain fibres of 
the wood; fourth, the thickness of the 
shaving, which should be governed by 
the requirements of the work; and 
fifth, the accuracy with which the cap- 
iron fits the face of the cutter.. 

The last condition is the most impor- 
tant, for unless the cap-iron is accu- 
rately fitted, shavings will force their 
way between it and the face of the 
cutter. The trouble cannot be cor- 
rected merely by cleaning out the 
shavings; the cause must be removed 
by fitting the cap-iron more closely to the face of 
the cutter. To accomplish that, remove the cutter 
and cap-iron from the plane, and after cleaning 
out the shavings between them, place the two 
parts together again, and hold them in their cor- 
rect relation with each other between the eye and 
the light. 

If the edge of the cap is bent, the worst of the 
places may often be remedied by springing the 
edge carefully, using a hammer if necessary, and 
afterward filing away the places upon the under 
side of the cap that still prevent it from fitting 
perfectly. The file cuts should be made at an 
angle similar to that shown in Fig. 1. Then make 
the face of the cap-iron straight and square with 
its sides by using a file, as shown in Fig. 2. If the 
edge is round or thick, the shavings may be turned 
too abruptly, and clog 
the mouth. Now fas- 
ten the cap-iron in its 





Fig.1. place, and draw the 
corner of a chisel with 
Fig.2. a gentle but firm pres- 


sure along the outside 
of the joint, with more 
pressure against the cap than the cutter. This will 
burnish the edge of the cap, and by forcing the 
particles of steel into close contact with the face 
of the cutter, prevent shavings from finding an 
easy entrance. 
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LOADING A TOBOGGAN. 


Te Indian sled, broad and flat of runner, 
four feet or more in length, is a good con- 
veyance for your winter camping outfit if 
the snow is light and the trail reasonably smooth; 
but when the snow is deep and the trail is rough 
nothing surpasses the toboggan. (See ‘‘Camping 
in Winter,” in the November Boys’ Page.) The 
toboggans used by the dog drivers of the north- 
ern woods have a high, full-sweeping bow, and are 
fitted with three foot rawhide sides, which are 
lapped over the load and securely lashed, so that 
the whole outfit may roll over and over without 
getting any snow under the covers. 

The toboggan may be fitted with a serviceable 
substitute for the rawhide sides in the shape of 
a‘piece of heavy canvas six feet wide, and at least 
four feet longer than the toboggan from front to 
back. Lay the canvas over the toboggan, and pile 
the outfit neatly and compactly on it, the heavier 
provisions, such as your sack of flour, in the mid- 
dle, and the whole load packed as low as possible. 
Also, see that the load is arranged smoothly, for a 
point or corner projecting beyond the width of 
the toboggan forms a bulge in the cover that will 
inevitably catch in snags beside the trail. 

Turn up the ends of the canvas; then fold over 
both sides, and pull them snugly and smoothly 


over the top as far as they will go. Tie one end 


of the clothesline lash-rope to the side-rope at 
the stern of the toboggan, bring it over the top, 
and down to the other side-rope a foot or more 
ahead, round that, over the load again and round 
the side-rope again, and continue in like manner 
until you reach the front end. 

Now bring the lash-rope diagonally back across 
the load to the tail-rope (or side-rope at the rear) ; 
give it a turn round that, thence pass it across to 
the other side and round that rope, and up across 
the load again to the front. Tie it there with a 
bewknot so placed that it will not be accidentally 
loosed. Pull all lashings taut, particularly the last 














two, which form a long X on top of the cover. This 
draws up the front and the rear, and thereby 
makes the toboggan easy to turn in a crooked 
trail, and prevents the possibility of ‘breaking 
its back” when you draw it across a high log. 

If your tramp is for the full day, you will not 
need to unpack the load at noon if you lash your 
teakettle, with your luncheon inside, securely in 
the curve of the front. At night you can use the 
canvas cover to good advantage under the blankets 
on your brush bed. 
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A GIFT FOR MOTHER. 


HE illustration shows a useful ironing-board 
convenience that any handy boy can make 
as a Christmas present for his mother. 

Get an oak board three-quarters of an inch 
thick, about one foot long and six inches wide; 
plane it and sandpaper it smooth; then in the 
centre bore a hole just large enough to hold 
tightly the wooden handle of an ironing wax. 
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Cut off the end of the handle if it projects beyond 
the bottom of the board. With shellac, fasten at 
one end of the board a piece of fine emery cloth 
and at the other end a piece of asbestos. Make 
the pieces square; do not attempt to fit them 
round the wax. 

This simple contrivance, by combining the wax, 
the emery for cleaning rough places and the 
asbestos for the iron to rest on, saves bothering 
with three separate articles. 


FOX AND GEESE. 


PPARENTLY all boys in all countries for 
many generations have had the same joy in 
what is virtually the same game. Here in 

America we call it Fox and Geese. In Iceland 
they call it Freystafl. The Swedish youth plays 
it under the name of Rdfspel. The German boys 
of the north country learned it from their fathers 
as Fuchs-und-Hihnerspiel, and their southern 
cousins called it Der Fuchs im Hiihnerhofe. 

John of Salisbury, who was born about eight 
hundred years ago, wrote of a Latin game called 
Volpes, which was evidently 
fox and geese, and the Italians 
still play the game as Volpe 
7 ° or Lupo e Pecora (wolf and 
1 sheep). The stone benches 
in the cloisters in Gloucester 
Cathedral, England, still show 
/ marks that were cut by the 
boys two or three centuries 
ago; and there are other places 
in Europe where the boys’ love of sport evidently 
exceeded their feeling of reverence. 

The old New England game is played on a 
board(Fig. 1), or upon a similar form drawn upon 
a slate. For the fox and the seventeen geese, you 
can use beans or checkers, but the fox should be 
larger than the geese, and of a different color. 
Place the geese as shown in the diagram, with 
the fox in the centre. The fox 
moves first. The moves resem- 
ble those in checkers, but the 
men may move along any line, 
forward or backward; the 
geese cannot jump, and the 
fox need not jump a goose 
when opportunity offers, al- 
though of course he must move 
in his turn. -The object is that 
the geese shall pen the fox so that he cannot move. 
As it takes six geese to corner the fox, if the fox 
has captured all but five geese, the game is his. 

Holes may take the places of dots on the board, 
and pegs may be used for the fox and geese. A 
Napoleon solitaire board may be used. 

This game is often turned into a military conflict. 
The upper square is set aside for a fortress (Fig. 
2), in which two sharpshooters (or foxes) take 
their places. They may begin the conflict at any 
point they choose, and may advance or retreat from 
one spot to the next in any direction. Every point 
outside the fortress is occupied by the twenty-four 
soldiers (or geese). They are allowed only to 
advance. They may move along any line, provided 
it is toward the fortress, but they must never re- 
treat; neither may they capture the sharpshooters 
by leaping over them. On the other hand, 
the sharpshooters may leap over and 
capture any soldier who occupies a spot 
next to him with a vacancy beyond, as in 
checkers, and may continue to leap as 
long as there is opportunity. 

The player who moves the soldiers 
must pen the sharpshooters either in 
the fortress or some other portion of the 
battle field. Ifthe sharpshooters cannot 
move, the soldiers have captured the 
fortress and won the game. If, on the 
other hand, the sharpshooters have cap- 
tured all but nine of the soldiers, the 
fortress is saved, for it is impossible to pen the 
sharpshooters with less than ten soldiers. It is 
serious, although not necessarily fatal, to allow a 
sharpshooter to arrive in the centre of the board. 
The game is called by the Germans, Belagerung- 
spiel; it is the ancient Asalto of the Spanish and 
of the Italians, and the Assaut of the French. 

The Chinese call this game Yang Lo See, after 
the leader of a rebel faction, and play it upon 
a board shaped as Fig. 3. There are twenty-six 
geese, or soldiers; the fox, or commander, has a 
place in the centre. Each piece may move in any 
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direction—forward, backward, or sidewise. The 
fox may capture the geese by leaping over them, 
as in checkers and other games of fox and geese. 
The aim here is to pen the fox, or commander, in 
the small triangle. 
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«Dosen tech torture sound foolish 2 ly 
-looking Rice Rite & Ftchins foc 
no bones, creates no corns, bunions, 
ingrowing nails, etc.? 

Think that over—knowing all the while that the 
Educator is an aristocratic shoe made in the hand- 
some shape of a real foot. cheba 


distributed with exact 
looseness. Write mated ertorle roy 
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famous specialist, ‘Ben Make ion” * 

E pe dically right Rice & 
Hutchins E Faunce hee EDUCATOR branded 
into the sole 1 fae ie 


Mode for | Minne women, children. Prices, $1.35 
up to 
"Uf yor shoe deler doo all Rice & Hutchins 
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As an Old Shoe, 
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Pass a Mirror’’ 
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for Boys and Children. 














RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


World’s Shoemakers For The Whole Family 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 























Club Feet 
Made Straight 


This boy, Clare 
Gilroy, was born 
with a club foot. 
When 5% years old, 


his father, Edward 
Gilroy, Moravia, N.Y., 
brought him to the 
McLain Sanitarium, 
St. Louis, Mo. He was here three 
months, His deformity was cor- 
rected, as shown in the lower 
picture, without plaster paris, 
chloroform, ether or any general anes- 
thetic. Write his father about it. 
This is not a selected case, 
neither is the result unu- 
sual. For 30 years this San- 
itarium has been devoted 
exclusively to the treat- 
ment of Club Feet, Spinal 
Diseases and Deformities, 
Infantile Paralysis, Hip 
Disease, Bowlegs—in fact, 
deformities generally. 
Write for information and 
book ‘“‘Deformities and 
Paralysis,’’ also references. 
Free on request. 
The McLain 
ic Sanitarium 
1000 Aubert Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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NATURE GSCIENCE 


OATING ISLANDS.—At Yamagata, Japan, 

there is a small lake called the Lake of the 
Floating Islands, which contains at times as many 
as sixty islands that change their position con- 
stantly. The islands, which move first One way 
and then the other, start from masses of vegetable 
débris that are carried to the surface by bubbles 
of gas; reeds soon grow on these masses in such 
quantity that they sometimes become top-heavy 
and overturn. In that case, the reeds grow on the 
newly exposed side, until the islands have b 
so deep and wide that they will no longer turn 
over. Professor Kusakabe, of the Tohoku Im- 
perial University,.and several associates have 
investigated the mysterious movements of these 
floating islands. By placing wooden floats in the 
lake to show the situation and direction of the 
various currents, Professor Kusakabe and his 
associates found out that the combined action of 
currents of air and water is what makes the islands 
move. 














N ARMY HYDROPLANE.—The United States 
government has ordered for military use sev- 
eral hydroplanes of the Burgess-Dunne biplane 
type. The first to be completed is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It is 46 feet wide, 26 
feet long, and has a surface of 485 square feet; it 











weighs 1,700 pounds, can carry a load of 2,300 





pounds, and has flown at a speed of over 75 miles | 


an hour. The aéroplane is propelled by a 130- 


horsepower 9-cylinder Salmson motor, a motor | 
that is used very generally in the aéroplanes of | 


the French army. Only the head of the aviator is 
exposed to the enemy’s fire. The planes of the 
machine are shaped like a wide-angled letter 
V—a characteristic of the Dunne biplanes, which 
are considered the most stable and “airworthy” 
of all aéroplanes. = 
HE CONQUESTS OF SCIENCE.—In an ad- 
dress at Melbourne before the educational 
science section of the British Association, Prof. 
Henry E. Armstrong of the City and Guilds College 
of South Kensington, in London, summarized the 
most notable conquests of science since the sixties 
of the last century. “Even within my recollec- 
tion,” he said, “the whole of our ironclad fleet has 
been created, rifled cannon, smokeless powder 
and dynamite have been introduced; and this 
last, in combination with the discovery of the 
causes of yellow fever and malaria, has made the 
Panama Canal possible, an entirely revolutionary 
work of man’sinterfering hands. The Great Zast- 
which could not be launched at first on account 

of her size,—as a lad I saw her sticking in the 
stocks,—was always a failure, because she was 
outside the fashion of her time, yet has given rise 
to ahost of ocean leviathans of far larger size ; the 
steam turbine has entered into rivalry with the 
reciprocating steam engine ; cold storage has revo- 
| lutionized ocean transport, so that fresh food can 
| be eatried from this continent to remote England 
and Europe. Electricity, then a puling infant, is 
grown to giant size; not only have we deep-sea 
telegraphy and mechanical speech in the form of 
the phonograph and telephone, but wireless com- 
munication, the electric light, electric transmission 
of power, electric traction—even the waterfalls of 
the world are tamed through the turbine and made 
subservient to our will for motive purposes or in 
the production of temperatures bordering on those 
of solar heat, by means of which, too, we can 
draw food for plants at will from our atmosphere 
by combining its constituents into the form of a 
fertilizer. The use of oil fuel-in the internal- 
combustion engine has been made possible, and 
in a few short years our streets have been cleared 
of horse conveyances and crowded with motor 
vehicles; such engines are coming into use every- 
where, and have enabled us suecessfully to perform 
the feat that Dedalus vainly attempted—we even 
talk of flying from New York to London, across 
the vast Atlantic, to spend the week-end. The 
eyanide process has been introduced into gold 
mining, and is enabling us to unearth a fabulous 
wealth; a vast array of gorgeous colors has been 
produced, and Dame Nature so outwitted that we 
make indigo and madder out of tar; Pasteur’s 
work has made Listerism possible, so that nothing 


| is now beyond the surgeon’s art, and bacteriology 


is become the handmaid of preventive medicine 
and sanitary science; not only paper, but a silk 
is made artificially from wood pulp, and the finest 


| of scents are conjured out from all but waste 
| materials.” 








UPPOSED DANGER TO THE EYE.—Many 

people believe that certain modern illumi- 
nants are dangerous to the eyes on account of 
their ultra-violet or actinic radiations. Dr. Louis 
Bell and Dr. F. H. Verhoeff have made an exten- 
sive investigation of the effects of radiation on 
the various parts of the eye, from the corneal 
epithelium back to the retina. In a recent article 
in Science, the investigators report that no artifi- 
cial source of light produces enough ultra-violet 
radiation to be of the slightest danger to the eye. 
Such pathologic, or injurious, action as they have 


‘ | been able to detect experimentally from ultra- 


violet rays, is confined to a strictly limited region 
of the spectrum, and perfectly definite laws govern 
its quantity and effect. Actua! experiments on 
the human eye show conclusively that no con- 
centration of radiation on the retina from any 
artificial illuminant is great enough to produce 
injury under any practical conditions. Protective 
glasses are useful only, they conclude, in cutting 
off dazzling light. 
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THE 


“Big Giant” 


Steam Engine 


ES KEROSENE. The illustration does not show the full 
size of the Engine. It stands eleven inches high, and the 
boiler, which is formed from heavy brass, is absolutely safe. 
It is an improvement over all former styles in that ordinary kero- 
sene can be used as fuel, instead of alcohol. It can be run full 


speed continuously for ten hours at a cost of less than one cent. 
It has a safety valve, steam whistle, and a finely fitted water 
gauge that will always indicate the exact amount of water in the 
boiler. It has a large balance wheel and other necessary parts to 
make it the most powerful Steam Engine for toy machinery now 
on the market. It is finely finished, free from danger of explosion, 
and one of the most popular articles for boys we have ever offered. 


these superb Engines. It will not only afford hours of 

pleasure, but in many cases will develop a taste for mechan- 
ical work and engineering. The Engine is designed for running 
toy machinery at a high rate of speed. These toys, such as 
machine shops, mills, forges, etc., can easily be made by the boys. 
They will thus enjoy both the making and the running of their 
“plant.” Power can be transmitted to the machine shop or mill 
through an attached pulley wheel, with a cord for a belt. 


"T ite YOUNG ENGINEER. Every boy ought to own one of 


— ssnum 


‘How to Get the “Big Giant” 
Steam Engine FREE 


This “Big Giant” Steam Engine will be given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new solicited subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion. Sent by express or parcel post, charges 
paid by receiver. If parcel post shipment is desired, ask your 
postmaster how much postage to send for a 3-pound package. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is gre a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and ved to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Toail, should be b Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


J.etters should be addressed and orders made payable 
ti 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Boston, Mass. 











ERYSIPELAS. 


HIS word is derived from two 

Greek words that mean “red” and 
“skin.” The disease is sometimes 
called St: Anthony’s fire. That is 
because the most obvious symptom of 
erysipelas is an extreme redness and 
inflammation of the skin. Sometimes erysipelas 
follows some wound or injury; in other cases 
there is no apparent break in the skin; but the 
microbes no doubt gain access through some cut 
or scratch too small to be noticed. 

Erysipelas is very infectious. Those who are 
reduced by certain disorders, by Bright’s disease, 
any form of chronic poisoning, exhaustion from 
overwork or poor food, are especially likely to be 
attacked; but it is rare in extreme infancy, and 
still more rare in old age. 

It generally attacks the face, and begins with a 
chill, which is often prolonged and severe. There 
are also other symptoms of an acute infection, 
such as headache, loss of appetite, a general feel- 
ing of illness, and sometimes vomiting. 

The chill is followed by a rise of temperature. 
The glands of the neck become swollen and 
tender. Then the eruption appears at the angle 
of the nostril, or the corner of the eye, or round 
the ear, and rapidly spreads from that point. The 
skin becomes red and glistening, and the swelling 
is sometimes so great that the patient is not rec- 
ognizable. Where the tissues are loose, as round 
the eyes, there may be much swelling without 
great pain; but where they are tight, as in the 
scalp, the pain is often severe. 

Erysipelas does not generally menace life. Most 
cases, if there are no complications, have a tend- 
ency to improve after a few days. The patient 
should be isolated and treated with strict anti- 
septic cleanliness. There are no specifics for the 
disease, but many things have been found of 
service in ameliorating the symptoms, especially 
applications that cool the inflamed skin. Some 
physicians ‘‘fence in” the trouble by painting the 
edges of the eruption with collodion to prevent its 
spreading. 
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USEFUL CLIPPINGS. 


‘SOVERYTHING delightful until 

the war broke out, and then a 
few hardships that weren’t serious— 
they were lucky, and got away early; 
but to hear Rhoda Crosby talk, you’d 
think their whole trip had been a 
misery! She can only tell of how crowded the 
steamer was, and of the two strange women in 
her cabin, one of them continuously seasick. Of 
course that wasn’t agreeable, but still —”’ 

“I know,” Margaret assented. “It’s a Crosby 
trait to make mountains out of molehills. Ifthere’s 
one thing a traveler needs above others, it’s a 
sense of proportion; and that’s exactly what they 
lack. Cornelia Crosby was in our party the first 
time I went abroad, and she smothered us all in 
gloom every time the least thing went amiss. We 
were catching the habit, too, until Phemie Locke 
rallied us round Aunt Medora’s clippings. The 
first time she produced the fat brown envelope 
that her aunt had sent to the steamer as a parting 
gift, we had missed connections, and were sitting 
on the platform of a forlorn little railway station 
in a heavy Scotch mist. Cornelia’s premonitions 
of pneumonia had reached the point where she 
was giving instructions how to break the news to 
her family if she shouldn’t survive, when Phemie 
announced that this was certainly an emergency, 
and she would read us a clipping. She produced 
the envelope from her bag, and we saw that it was 
labeled in a beautiful, old-fashioned, copperplate 
hand, ‘Useful Clippings. Rules and Receipts for 
Accident or Emergency.’ Phemie took the first 
one that fell out. The wind grew colder and the 
mist wetter and our clothes danker and our sniffs 
sniffier while Phemie read aloud to us minute in- 
structions ‘What to Do When Bitten by a Cobra.’ 

“You’d scarcely have thought it fitted that pre- 
cise emergency, would you? But it did! We all 
laughed at its very incongruity, all except Cor- 
nelia; and Cornelia’s indignant disgust at our 
levity made us laugh the more. We were quite 
cheerful by the time Phemie had finished, and we 
made her promise to treat us to another clipping 
whenever we got into difficulties. They were 
invaluable. We got to quoting them, and fitting 
ridiculous scraps to all occasions. If the beds 
were hard, or the food poor, or a downpour began 
just as we were starting on a twenty-mile coach 
ride, or no one could make a foreign innkeeper 
understand ‘bathtub’ when we arrived weary and 
begrimed from travel, some one would relieve 








the strain by saying, ‘First tie a ligature tightly 
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above the puncture,’ or ‘Looks like a case for 
peroxide crystals, to me!’ 

“ ‘How to Restore a Person Stunned by Light- 
ning Stroke’ had quite a run, and Phemie herself 
preferred the one entitled, ‘When Your Little Boy 
Puts Peas in His Ear.’ It must have slipped in 
by mistake, because Aunt Medora knew there 
were no children in the party; but it proved ad- 
mirably effective when Phemie recited it impres- 
sively, with accompanying gestures, to the Italian 
baggage-master who was holding up our trunks 
because he was too lazy to hunt for the missing 
key to the baggage room. Talking sense to him, 
even in his own language, had no effect, but talk- 
ing ‘Peas’ brought him to reason at once. 

“When Cornelia complained her room was stuffy, 
or her shoes hurt, or she didn’t like the view, she 
was sympathetically told ‘How to Make a Rope 


from Towels in Case of Fire,’ or ‘The Best Way to [ 


Construct a Sling for a Dislocated Elbow,’ and at 
last even she learned to laugh, if only to escape 
being laughed at. Rhoda may be teachable, too. 
If the Crosbys only had an Aunt Medora!”’ 
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HERO PRISONERS. 


HIS war, like all others, is fertile in instances 

of pluck and obstinate courage. At St. Benoit 
an Associated Press correspondent saw a party of 
some three hundred French prisoners. 


They were all fine young fellows, in striking 
contrast to the elderly reservist type that_pre- 
dominates in the German prison camps. ey 
were ee élite troops of the line, and were 
treated almost with deference by their guards, a 
detachment of bearded Landwehr men from south 
Germany. They were the survivors of the garrison 
of the Roman Camp fort, near St. Mihiel, who had 
put up such a desperate and spirited defense as to 
win the whole-hearted admiration and respect of 
the German officers and men. Their armored 
turrets and cemented bastions, although con- 
structed after the best rules of fortifications of a 
few years ago, had been battered about their ears 
in an aap apa short time by German and 
Austrian siege artillery. 

Their guns had been silenced, and an overwhe]m- 
ing force of pioneers and infantry pushed trenches 
up within five yards of their works before they 
could be made to retreat from the advanced in- 
trenchments to the casemates of the fort. Here 
they maintained a stout resistance and refused 
every summons to surrender. Hand grenades were 
brought up, bound to a backing of boards, and 
exploded against the openings into the casemates, 
which were filled with showers of steel splinters. 
Pioneers, creeping up to the dead angle of the case- 
mates where the fire of the defenders could not 
reach them, directed smoke tubes and stinkpots 
into the citadel, and filled the rooms with suffo- 
cating smoke and gases. 

“Have you had enough?” the Germans cried, 
after the first smoke treatment. 

“No!” was the defiant answer. 

The treatment was repeated a second and a 
third time, the response to the demand for sur- 
render each time growing weaker, until finally the 
defenders were no longer able to raise their rifles 
and the fort was taken. When the survivors o 
the plucky garrison were able to march out, re- 
vived by the fresh air, they found their late o) 
nents ———- arms before them in recognition 
of their gallant stand. They were granted the 
most honorable terms of surrender, their officers 
were allowed to retain their swords, and on their 
march toward an honorable captivity they were 
everywhere greeted with expressions of respect 
and admiration. 
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THE INVASION OF A SURREY 
VILLAGE. 


T last the unenlistable part of our village has 
been able to take a practical share in the war, 
says a contributor to the Field. 


Out of our pockets had gone modest contribu- 
tions to the Prince’s Fund, out of our homes field 
lasses and saddles, out of our hearts sympathy 
or all who were able to fight; but we had done 
very little to help the great cause. Then one day 
this week a man with a strip of red and white 
ribbon in his coat chalked a number on all our 
gateposts. The figures “2’’ and ‘3’? were the 
favorite numbers, but here and there, where the 
inmates were few and the windows looked a little 
arger, was a “4,” and even a “5.” The magis- 
trate’s gate had a “9’’; it was not a big house by 
any means, but it had a billiard room. 

hat did these signs mean? Simply that the 

War Office had omy our village the compliment of 
selecting it as the a Soe for units of 
Lord Kitchener’s army. ese potential soldiers 
—fifteen hundred of them—were to come into our 
homes, be part and parcel of our family, enley and 
benefit by what hospitality we could offer them. 
Their advent transformed the life of our neighbor- 
hood. There is no khaki yet. The recruits wear 
what are, roughly speaking, knockabout suits— 
the kind of thing a man might use at a not too 
exacting golf course, or when he sets out for a 
good twenty miles across country. He has an 
overcoat, a sleeping suit, a spare flannel shirt, a 
pair of extra socks, and a pipe, but little else. 

Those that are billeted with us have no light or 
easy day. They are out at half past five each 
morning. They return to breakfast at nine and to 
dinner at one; before and after each meal they 
have hard and steady drill. There is a high tea at 
five; lights must be out in our military guests’ 
bedrooms at ten. But the majority of the men are 
of such fine physical material, so used to pro- 
longed and vigorous exertion by the rigors of out- 
door sport, that their training does not in the least 
exhaust them. 
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A CONVENIENT RULE. 


HE editor of a newspaper published in central 
Pennsylvania tells of articles that he fre- 

quently receives from a certain citizen. They 
are always pertinent and worthy of publication, 
says the Evening Post Saturday Magazine, but 
they are punctuated in a most peculiar way. 

Meeting his correspondent one evening at a 
friend’s house, the editor said, ‘“‘That was an ex- 
cellent letter I got from you this morning, and I 
am going to print it Saturday. But tell me, what 
rule do you follow for punctuation?” 

“Why,” said the gentleman, “the same rule that 
I learned when I was a boy. I put a semicolon 
every twelve words, and two commas between 
each pair of semicolons.” 


® © 
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N reporting the proceedings of a meeting, the 

Birmingham Daily Post was recently made to 
Say, by a careless compositor, that “The chairman 
put the vote, and there being no answering cries 
of ‘!’ declared the vote carried nemine contra- 
dicente.” 


After which, ~— Punch, the proceedings closed 
amid approving shouts of “ag.” 


Better Than Lemonade 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
Try aspoonful in a glass of cold water with sugar. Re- 
freshing and invigorating. Keepa bottle handy. [Adv. 











vou STAMME 


attend no stammering school till you 
my large FREE book and s 1 rate. 
rgest and best schoolin the world curing by 
natural method. Write today. Lee lard, Pres., 
North-Western 


School, Inc.,2330Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 














@ 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and freight prepaid on the new 1915 
“RANGER” bicycle. Write at once for 
our big catalog and special offer. 
Marvelous ements. Extraordi- 
nary values in our Sens apes offers. You 
cannot afford to buy without ed our 
WRITE TODA wm 
make 





Rider " and 
bicycles and 






TIRES, e sundries and every- 

in the bicycle line halt usuat Factory 
cle and Automobile Supplies. 

CO., Dept. M-50, CAGO 








mas with one of these blankets, send us 15 cents with your name 
and address and we'll send one by return mail. 


ag Se N ashu Blankets mm 


You’ll be surprised to see how soft and warm these inex- 
pensive blankets are. Though all cotton, they look and feel so 
much like wool that it is difficult to tell the difference. Their 
deep, curly nap stays soft, doesn’t roll up into hard kinks when 


washed. 






Amory, Browne ¢ Co. 


Let Santa Claus Bring Her 
* a Real Doll’s 


Plaids or plain with borders. All sizes, all colors, all weights 
—fancy styles a little higher price. Sold by Leading Shops. 


Dept. 95 








Blanket 






Even ~ grown-ups 
are fascinated by 
these little blankets. 
But to a little girl 
they always bring 
unbounded joy. 

If there’s some 
little girl you’d like 
to please on Christ- 





$1.75 


Woolnap 
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48 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 

















SCIENTIFIC 


MUNN & CO., Inc. 
361 Broadway, New York City 








The Three Great War Numbers 


OF THE 


With hundreds of illustrations and accurate data concern- 
ing the great European War, the Armies, Navies, Forts, 
Aéroplanes, and Submarines of the various Nations, together 
with descriptions of their methods of fighting. Every article 
written by an expert authority. 


THE PRICE OF THESE NUMBERS IS 25c 
EACH. THEY ARE INCLUDED IN THIS 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Sixteen numbers of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN and 
three War Numbers, 25c each, all for 


One Dollar 


Every issue of the Scientific American from now until 
the end of the War will contain authoritative illus- 
trated articles on the War and the progress of 
the contending Armies and Navies. 


Clip and fill in the coupon now. Send it 
with $1.00, money or postal order. You 
will want to preserve these important 
numbers of the Scientific American. 


AMERICAN 













Mann & 
Co., Inc., 
361 
Broadway, 
New York City. 


Enclosed find $1.00; 
_ send me "Scientific Amer- 
ican" for sixteen weeks 
commencing current issue and 
copies of War Issues Nos. I, 
2 and 3. 
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THE NEW MUSIC BUILDING AT HARVARD. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS, 


HE picture on the cover of The Companion 

this week shows a typical New England 
homestead, a peaceful spot in beautiful and 
wholesome surroundings, where generations of 
the same family have lived happy and useful 
lives. This old farmhouse is of special interest 
to us, and also to our readers, because it is the 
home of one who has been a continuous reader 
of The Companion for seventy-five years—E. 
J. Mathews of Middlebury, Vermont, who 


was born in 1827, the year that The Com- | 


panion was established, and who became a 
subscriber in 1839. This remarkable record 
makes Mr. Mathews one of the oldest readers 
of this paper—yet not the oldest. First honors 
in this respect fall to Rev. Edward Robie of 
Greenland, New Hampshire, aged ninety-three, 
who became a reader of The Companion in 
1827, its first year, and who still reads it every 
week. No other publication has a subscriber 
of such long standing. And the paper goes 
weekly to several others who have been reading 
it from seventy-five to eighty years. To all of 
them, in a specially intimate sense, our greet- 
ings and good wishes at this holiday season. 


OCKPORT, Massachusetts, expects that 

some day its artificial harbor will be the 
largest in the United States, and second only 
to that of Cherbourg, France. But the work, 
which was begun about thirty years ago, is 
still far from completion. The breakwater 
that the government is building as fast as 
Congress makes the necessary appropriations is 
one of the most notable pieces of marine engi- | 





Sodality was barely tolerated. It was a very 


small and shifting affair, nearly all composed 
of flutes.’? But from that inauspicious begin- 
ning came the organization whose graduates 
afterward made possible the first Symphony 
concerts in Boston, the old’ Boston Musie Hall 
with its great organ, the Cecilia Society, and 
the establishment of music in the university. 
& | 
ARTFORD, Connecticut, like many other 
cities and towns of New England, bears 
a name that the early settlers bestowed in | 
honor of the place in old England that had | 
been their home. When the borough of Hert- 
ford, in the county of Hertford, England, held | 
the celebration of its millennium last summer, 
the Connecticut city of Hartford, which is 
about a fourth as old, sent a former mayor to 
bear its greetings in the form of a beautiful 
illuminated address in a gilded frame. A short 
time ago Hartford received from England a 
response to this greeting, also beautifully 
engraved and illuminated, andj} inclosed in a 
gilded frame. The reply sets forth the ‘‘in- 
tense gratification’’ of Hertford that Hartford 
sent a representative to its celebration, and 
‘*most earnestly reciprocates the hope that the 
cordial and friendly relations that exist between 
this Borough and its Offspring beyond the seas 
| may long continue.’’ This interesting docu- 
| ment has been given a place of honor in the 
office of the mayor of Hartford. 


| * 


| MAINE subscriber to The Companion 


sends us a copy of a charming little poem 








neering work in the world. When it is finished | | that he found recently in a package of old 
it wil) be nine thousand feet long. It is in!documents. The correspondence and legal 
the form of an oblique angle, projecting from | papers that made up the bulk of the package 
the tip of Cape Ann, and it will shut off Sandy | were of the period from 1750 to 1800, and 
Bay from the ocean. Within the inclosure | the verses are evidently of the same period, 
formed by the cape and the breakwater will | although there is neither name nor date on the 
be an area of 1,664 acres, where any or all of yellowed sheet. There is simply the title, 
the 75,000 vessels that pass the cape yearly | | ‘*Seventeen, ’”” and the six stanzas, with no clue 
may find a shelter from the fury of the great to the authorship. The writing is in a youth- 
storms that often sweep that coast. The ful hand. Did some maiden of the eighteenth 
great harbor will have two entrances, one at | century compose the simple verses, or did she 
the northern end 2,700 feet wide, and one| copy them from one of the few books of the 
at the southern end 1,800 feet wide. 





one or the other of these openings and ride in 
safety within the haven. Of the 9,000 feet of 


the breakwater, the government has completed | 
6,000 feet of the substructure and 625 feet of | 


the superstructure. The substructure, made 


by dumping in refuse stone of all sizes from | 


the quarries on the shore, rises to within 
twelve feet of low-water mark. 
structure, stoutly made of granite blocks, rises 
twenty-two feet above low water. 


Oa) 


HE newest of the new buildings that Har- 

vard has dedicated and occupied this fall 
is that which houses the music department. 
The university has offered courses in music 
for half a century, and has had a full music 
department for forty years; but hitherto the 
teachers and pupils have drifted from one 
building to another. The new building, which 
cost about $100,000, and has a maintenance 
fund of $50,000, is of colonial type, built of 
brick, and has three stories. Within it are 
not only the necessary rooms for instruction 
and administration, but also rooms for all the 
various musical organizations of the university, 
and a beautiful concert hall that has seats for 
about six hundred people. This hall is a 


memorial to Prof. John K. Paine, the founder 


of the department of music. 

The beginning of organized musical activities 
at Harvard was the founding of the Pierian 
Sodality about a century ago. John Sullivan 
Dwight, the critic, a graduate of the class 
of 1832, spoke thus in 1888: ‘‘In my day, for 
& young man to get a character for singing or 
fluting, or what not, was frowned upon as 
severely as the lower dissipations. The Pierian 


So in| 
any wind it will be easy for a vessel to make | 


The super- | 


time as expressive of her state of mind and 
heart? There is a pretty little tale hidden 
away in the faded lines, but we may never 
know it. The little verses deserve to live, for 
they tell the sweet and innocent story that 
maids of seventeen knew when the world was 
| young, and that they will know all the time 
that it is growing old. Thus they run: 


} I’m much too young to marry, 
For I’m only seventeen ; 
we think I then of Harry? 
hat can it mean ? What can it mean? 


} Whenever Harry meets me 
| Beside the brook or on the green, 
How — he greets me! 
What can it mean? What can it mean? 


Whenever my name he utters, 
A blush upon my cheek is seen, 
And then my heart so flutters,— 
hat can it mean? What can it mean? 


And then he mentions Cupid, 
Or, smiling, calls me “fairy queen” ; 
I sigh and look so stupid! 
What can it mean? What can it mean? 


o, Ngee & what can ail me? 
pT ay ing pale. -_ very lean ; 
My 5p. rits often fai 
hat can it jy “What can it mean? 


I’m not in love! Oh, smother 
Such a thought at seventeen! 
I'll go and ask my mother; 
at can it mean? What can it mean? 
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A NEW AILMENT. 


MMY, have another piece of cake,’’ 
said Tommy’s aunt, in Tif-Bits. 


‘*No, thank you,’”’ the boy said ina 
depressed tone. 
hy, Tommy,’’ exclaimed the astonished 
aunt, ‘tare you suffering from loss of appetite ?’’ 
‘No, aunt,’? Tommy replied, even more 
| sadly than before, ‘*I’m suffering from polite- 
| ness. ’” 





SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
| be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
| logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
he Youth’s Companion Boston, Mass. 


‘CHRISTMAS CALENDAR ana 


Blotter Combined. Appropriate sentiments, litho- 
mde or vane? prize cats and dogs. One dozen, all 
rent, $1.00; 3 for 25c.; sample 10c. (coin preferred). 

F. KE LIE, isa Martin Street, Medford, Mass. 


GIVE THEM FOR CHRISTMAS. | 


Albums, 25c. to $50. Packets of stamps, 10c. to $75, | 
nanan many from COUNTRIES IN THE AR. Sou ve- 
9 f inating and instructive. Stamp collecting is the 
great pleasure- aiving amusement for all young people 
under 9. Nothing like it for shut-ins. 
Call or send for our large illustrated Price List, free. 
New England Stamp Co., 12 Bromfield St., Boston 

















Beautiful 
Medicine 
Cabinet 


made to just fit in- 
to the wall between 
the studding in your 
bathroom. Height, 24 
inches. Has beveled 


mirror 10 x 17 inches. Don't have medicines 
standing about the house. They're unsightly 
and dangerous, and you never know where to 
look for them when wanted. Have a Cabinet 


Price $3.00 


A y in every home—an ornament to any bathroom 
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Something to Sell. 


M 
M 
M 
Boys, girls, men and women can make money ' 
M 
M 
y 





one a food delicacy, put up in pound pack- 
ages. We allow a good profit and any unsold 
may be returned. Write for particulars. 


THE THREE MILLERS COMPANY 
, 54-58 Chardon Street . . Boston, Mass. 
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The Funniest Man in America 


and what he says about himself, is only one of the 
many pleasant features appearing in this month’s 


BAY STATE MACAZINE 


This ** Exponent of Universal Cheer and Efficiency,”’ is a 
chic little of h originality, vigor, new 
ideas and sound business sense — al of interest and | 
laughter—unique, breezy, red-blooded—clever but clean. 
ALL NEWS STANDS. SAMPLE COPY, 10c. 


Bay State Magazine, Dept. J, 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Christmas Polly. 


Fresh from the Southern Woods: box containing | 
| three dozen branches beautiful holly with clusters 
| of brilliant red berries, prepaid parcel post, $1.00. 

Six boxes, $5.00. Splendid Christmas Gifts for the 
home folks and friends. Will mail direct, inclosing 
your card if desired. 


Beautiful bouquet of Mistletoe full of waxen white 
berries, also Southern ng mone included, if order | 
is received by Dec. 9th. ship any date in Dec. | 


SPECIAL DE LUXE BOX: 


100 branches heavily berried holly, magnificent 
bouquet of mistletoe over three feetin circumference, 
30 feet hanging moss, prepaid, by express for $5.00 

The Squires’ Holly and Mistletoe help make | 
Christmas joyous in 26 states from Maine to Cal. 


Order now, lest you forget. . 
P. C. Squires 


WR WR PRR Witmington, N.C. 
Butter Is High 


You can save money and have a 
delightful change by using pea- 
nut butter in place of real butter. 


“Penolia” 


Pure Peanut Butter. Rich, os 
High in food value, and chea 


"144 Ib. glass jar, 25 ca 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
mame and 25c. for this full-sized 
jar by parcel post. 


. Nut Products Co., New Haven, 


STOP 


EATING MEAT. 


Avoid Contagion 
From Foot and Mouth Disease 


Beef contains uric acid and is 72% waste 


Try our Meat-Substitutes 
Made from nuts, grains, and a combina- 
tion of vegetable ingredients. More than 
double the nutritive value of beefsteak. 


Ask your Grocer for the following 
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Rich-Meat, 1 Ib. can . 30c. 

Nut-Meat se . 25c. 

To-Meata “ “ . 25c. 

Nut-Wheat “ “ . 20c. 
or canoe tor any mn on tae our tor GO. 


Recipe Book and Price List Sent Free 
Read the Following Letter: 
Gentlemen—Inclosed please find chemical! analysis 
of your products. They are of high grade and free 
from any adulteration and substitution py poet 
and I regard them as products of merit and shall bi 
d to give them a place in the ‘ein = of the 
— id book of pure foods. oo 
ALLYN, Analyst and Teese estfield, Mass. 
Good Tidings Food & Canning Co. 
MELROSE, MASS. 
Grocers, Write for Special List. 


WIOMAT IC 


SELF- RISING — 
DOUGHNUTS. % cup sugar. 1 eg 
icup milk. — bag Flour. 
teaspoon ea ginger, vanilla. 
Work reeber stiff, voll %. in. thick. Have 
fat smoking hot. 
Ask your grocer quick. 


If he hasn't it have him get it. 
Ftp» FLOUR CO. 
S 


L. B. 
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Hardwoed Flooring 


One of our specialties. Tongued and grooved 
in such a manner that it presents a smooth, 
even, tight surface. Requires almost no sur- 
facing after laying, and when it’s laid, it’s 
lo Made in oak, maple, and birch. If 
interested in hardwood flooring, or in any 
building materials, send for our great whole- 
sale catalogue, free. We own the forests and the 
mills, and sell you direct at wholesale prices. 


Webber Lumber & Supply Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

















Next time you 
need coffee 
spend 


A Quarter 


for a can like 
this, 
what good cof- 


and see 


fee. a quarter 


will buy. 


“Silver Quarter” 


Coffee - 
This is the coffee that gets 
back at the high cost of liv- 
ing. What we save on the 
can and label we put into 
the coffee and you get 35c. 
or 40c. quality for 25c., and FREE 


a beautiful ™ every can. 


in every can 
tumbler free. No bother, no saving up 
of coupons, no premium scheme. When you 
open the can the tumbler is there full of coffee. 
Ask your grocer. If he forgets, ask again. 











. SWAIN, EARLE & CO., BOSTON, MASS. J 











Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





China Toilet Set 


HIS China Toilet Set comprises 
Four Pieces: 1 Comb and Brush 
Tray, 8x53 inches, 1 Hat Pin 
Holder, 1 Hair Receiver and 1 Puff Box. 
Each piece made in Japan and imported 
direct upon our order. The decoration 
is an attractive floral design in colors 


with enamel work and bright gold. A 
useful Toilet Set for a ladies’ dresser, 
and one, too, which will make an ac- 
ceptable holiday gift. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Until our limited supply is exhausted 
this Four-Piece China Toilet Set, for- 
mer price $1.00, will be delivered at 
any post office in the United States 
for 65 cents. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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~ Real Food 
“Y _ Your digestive 
* system is taxed 
» severely enough 
, if you give it 
only real food to 
digest without 
, burdening it 
cp, a * with coffee, 
which isn’t food, but stimulant. 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


possesses all the valuable nutritive ele- 
ments of whole hard wheat. It makesa 
delicious hot drink that looks, smells, and 
tastes like coffee, and is every bit as en- 
joyable. You will like it and your diges- 






« 








tive system will welcome it. 
Boil hard five minutes. 

150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20c. 
All the satisfaction of real coffee at, 
one-fourth the cost. 


If your grocer hasn’t it, send 
25 cents for full-sized pack- 
age (1 lb.) by parcel post. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 
Boston, Mass. 
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If You Want to 























DELICIOUS BEYOND COMPARISON 


Have it Right 
FLAVOR THE 


DRESSING 


For Your 


Christmas 


Turkey or Goose 
With 


BELL’S 
SPICED 
SEASONING 


























Sawyer’s Crystal Ammonia 


is as good as 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 








The Truth About Poultry 


\ Ga } ad Facts by 
4 The 

= T One- 
~ Man 









Successful Methods of Men on Farms or Small Acreage. 
Complete in twelve parts; printed in one volume. 


By DR. N. W. SANBORN 


REAL work, with real poultry, on a real New England 
Farm. This isa simple story of what has been done 
byamanatforty-five years of age, town bred and city edu- 
cated, getting out of practice of medicine, buying a small 
farm in the hill country, and making a success of the ven- 
ture. Not onlyistherearing of chicks and the management 
of adult fow! completely covered, but the interesting side 
issues of fruit growing, grain raising and the production 
of milk, that cannot be ve gr onarealfarm. You get 
— facts—rarely found in print. The truth about 
poultry as found in actual life on a one-man poultry farm. 


You Can Do the Same, Book Tells How 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—The One-Man Poultry 
Plant, in twelve parts (book form), and the 
American Poult Advocate, one year, for 
only 50 cents, book and Advocate, three years, 
for only $1.00, if order is sent at once. 

Our paper is handsomely illustrated, practical, pro- 
gressive and up-to-date on poultry matters. Established 
1892. 44to 132 pages monthly. 50centsa — 3 months’ 
trial, 10 cents. = copy free. Catalogue of poultry 
literature free. Address 





r 
Grandmother's 
Mince Meat 






A 10c. package makes 1 large or 2 small pies. 


Don’t think of this as ordinary mince meat. Far from 
it. It’s based on one of the old recipes saved from 
colonial times, made of many ingredients, and the 

urest and best of their kind. Made in the old-fash- 
foned way with all the painstaking care and cleanli- 
ness peculiar to the old-time New England kitchen. 
Try it; you’ll say you never ate such mince pie. 


Like Apple Jelly ? 


Then try this, made from 
sound, clean apples and 
sugar plus the knack of doin: 
the thing just right. One o 
the daintiest, most whole- 
some jellies ever known. 
Notice the label 


Grandmother’s 
Pure Apple Jelly 


It maintains the Whipple 
standard of ss. If you 
have used Grandmother’s 
Mince or Pure Fruit Marma- 
lade, you’ll know this must 

good. Don’t let your 
grocer forget. 








10 cents. 





AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 525 Hovoxims Bix., Syracuse, N. Y. 














Whipple Co-operative Co., Natick, Mags. 








SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., BOSTON 


Burrill's 


Tooth 


Powder 


Especially valuable to those who fear decay 
near the roots or between the teeth. Cleanses 
so thoroughly it cleans all parts of the tooth 
enamel, and leaves the mouth clean, sweet and 
refreshed. Indorsed by dentists. 25 cents. 
Powder form, in large glass bottles—or in 
paste form in tubes. New England Laboratory 
Co., Lynn, Mass. 














. “Kant Slip”’ 


Inner Liner 
For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
500 to 1000 miles more from a 
nearly worn-out tire. The 
prevent slipping, therefore liner 
isn't stuck to tire and can be 
transferred from one to another 
and used over and over. Try the 
“Kant Slip” Inner Liner now, 
and get a few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 
Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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AT SPECIAL PRICE 


To Close Out Limited Stock 





Combination Fancy-Work and Stencil Outfit 


The Complete Outfit given to Companion subscribers only for one 

new solicited subscription for The Youth’s Companion (not your 

own) and 10 cents extra. Formerly sold at $1.25. Price, until our 
limited stock is exhausted, 65 cents, postpaid. 


This Outfit contains a generous assortment of perforated embroidery stamp- 
ing patterns, pieces of stamped goods all ready to work, also a Stencil Outfit. 


1 package Embroidery Needles; 1 Punchwork Needle; 
1 bone Stiletto and 3 Sheets of Perforated Designs, each 22x 28 inches in size, as follows: 
1 Waist design, combination of lace and eyelet embroidery ; 1 Baby Cap, eyelet embroidery ; 
1 pair of Bootees ; 1 Bib; 1 Kimono Jacket; 1 Centrepiece for punchwork ; 1 Doily for French 
and eyelet work; 1 pretty design for Pillow; 2 repeating Scallop Borders for lingerie, etc. ; 
1 design for Towel and Pillow Case; 1 design with Initial Insert for Towel or Pillow Case; 
and various other attractive designs. We also include one piece of Ideal Stamping Prepar- 
ation, 1 Poncette, 1 16-page Booklet on Embroidery Stitches, 4 tubes best Oil Colors, size 
14x 2 inches; 9 Cut Stencils, 1 Stencil Brush, 5 Thumb Tacks, and Directions. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


| 
| 
| 





: CONTENTS OF OUTFIT: 
1 Centrepiece stamped on pure linen, 18x 18 inches; 1 oblong Pillow Top tinted in colors on 
Aberdeen crash, 22x17 inches ; 
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OW that the birds have 
gone south, you need for 
active outdoor life underwear that 


absorbs perspiration, keeps the >? 
heat of the body in, the cold out, 

gives you warmth without weight we 
and allows a freedom of move- 

ment not permissible with bulky * 


outer garments. 


-gornnans. 
Wool a 


is the kind you need. Here is 
underwear with four times the 
absorbency of cotton or linen. It 
doesn’tbecome awet blanket, mak- 
ing you risk colds and rheumatism 
when you're exercising outdoors. —_ 
Rockwood’s has won gold medals atthe = ~_=~ 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 

Seattle, Wash., and the LewisandClark >. 
Exposition, Portland, Ore. Made ia 

natural wool, white, buff, scarlet,camel’se .. <= 
hair and fancy colors—75c, $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00, $2.50 a garment. Look forthe =~ 
Rockwood label in the neck and waist- 

band. ‘'£ your dealer can’t supply you, 
write to us. We'll get you in touch 
with one who can, and send you an 
interesting health 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO. 
Bennington, Vt. 











‘Handifold 


Toilet Paper 





The world is rapidly learning that preventive 
measures are much more valuable than curative 
remedies. One of the best preventive measures 
is the use of sanitary toilet paper. This is 
“safety first’? applied to the bath room. How 
is it in your bath room? 












3 Packages 25c. Parcel 


In One Carton Post 
Nickeled Hanger FREE 


Try your dealer for Handifold, but if he hasn’t 
it, take advantage of the new parcel post facil- 
ities, and order direct from us at same price 
you would pay the dealer. We pay delivery 
right to your door. 

HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., Leominster, Mass. 

Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 

88 Broad St., Boston. } 











Be Good to Your Stove 


if you would expect your stove to be good 
to you. Keep it well polished, not simply 
because it’s more beautiful, but also to 
prevent rust getting into the y, 
iron and filling up the pores. 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 
prevents rust and gives that 
thin, ing lustre 









secured by no other polish. 
Screw-top Cans, 15 cents. 


Your grocer— ~ 
The IMPROVED stove polish. = 








Satin Gloss Polish Co., Portland, Me. 

















